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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
A ReEtTuRN CALL. 


N the morning I laboured to 
dismiss these thoughts, these 
shameful suspicions, almost as 
hurtful to my father’s honour as 
was the vile criminal charge 
itself. And calling back my 
memories of him, and dwelling 
on what Mr. Shovelin said, and 
Uncle Sam and others, I became 
quite happy in the firm convic- 
tion that I ought to be put upon 
bread and water for having such 
black visions. Then suddenly a 
thing came to my mind which 
shattered happy penitence. 

Major Hockin had spoken of 
another purpose which he had 
in store while bringing me thus 
to London—another object, that 
is to say, beside the opening of 

the trinket. And this his second intention was to “have it out,” as 

he expressed it, “with that league of snakes, and scorpions, and curs, 

Vypan, Goad, and Terryer.” This was the partnership whose card of 
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business had been delivered at the saw-mills, under circumstances which, 
to say the least, required explanation. And the Major, with strong 
words and tugs of his head-crest, had vowed to get that explanation, or 
else put the gang of them into a police-dock. 

Moreover, when at the opening of the locket, I did not think fit to 
show the lapidary what I had found inside it, except the painting on 
ivory (which proved to be as he expected), and when my companion sup- 
pressed curiosity at the risk of constitution, and while I could scarcely tell 
what I was about (through sudden shock and stupidity), I must have been 
hurried on to tell Major Hockin the whole of the private things I had 
discovered. For in truth there was scarcely any time to think; and I 
was afraid of giving way, which must have befallen me without relief of 
words ; and being so much disturbed I may, in the cab, have rushed off 
for comfort to the Major sitting so close to me. No doubt I did so from 
what happened afterwards; but in the morning, after such a night, I 
really could not be certain what I had said to Betsy, and what to him. 

A large mind would have been steady throughout, and regarded the 
question of birth as a thing to which we, who are not consulted about it, 
should bear ourselves indifferently. And gladly would I have done so, if 
I could ; but the power was not in me. No doubt it served me right for 
having been proud about such a trifle; but though I could call it a trifle 
as long as it seemed to be in my favour, my strength of mind was not 
enough to look at it so, when against me. 

Betsy told me not to be like that, for I had a great deal to go through 
yet, and must not be drawing on my spirit so, every atom of which.would 
be needful. For the General—as she called the Major—was coming to 
fetch me at eleven o'clock to face some abominable rascals, and without 
any breakfast how could I do it? Then I remembered ali about. the 
appointment to go to Messrs. Vypan, and beginning to think about them 
I saw sad confirmation of my bad ideas. My father’s wicked elder 
brother, by another mother, had left his own rights pending, as long as:my 
father lived, for good reason. For if the latter had turned against. him, 
through a breach of compact, things might go ill in a criminal court,;, but 
having him silenced now by death, this man might come forward boldly 
and claim estates and title. His first point would be to make sure as 
sure could be of the death of my father, to get hold of his private papers, 
and of me, who might possess dangerous knowledge. And if this were 
so, one could understand at once Mr. Goad’s attempt upon Uncle Sam, 

“ Now, none of this, none of this, I say, Erema !” Major Hockin;ex- 
claimed, as he ran in and saw me scarcely even caring to hold my own with 
the gentle Maximilian—to which name Mr. Strouss was promoted from 
the too vernacular “ Hans”—‘“ my dear, I never saw you look ill before. 
Why, bless my heart, you will have crows-feet! Nurse, whatare you 
doing with her? Look at her eyes, and be ashamed of yourself. Give 
her goulard, tisane, tiffany—I never know what the proper word is— 
something, anything, volatile Sally, hartshorn, ammonia, aromatic vine- 
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gar, saline draught, or something strong ; why I want her to look at her 
very, very best.” 

“ Asif she was a-going to a ball, poor dear,” Betsy Strouss replied 
with some irony. “A young lady full of high spirits by nature, and 
have never had her first dance yet! The laws and institutions of this 
kingdom is too bad for me, General. I shall turn foreigner, like my 
poor husband.” 

“Tt is vere goot, vere goot always,” said the placid Maximilian ; 
“foreigner dis way, foreigner dat way ; according to de hills, or de sea, 
or de fighting, or time to be born, or someting else.” 

“Hold your tongue, Hans,” cried his Wilhelmina; “ remember that 
you ure in England now, and must behave constitutionally. None of 
your loose outlandish ideas will ever get your bread in England. Was 
I born according to fighting, or hills, or sea, or anything less than the 
will of the Lord, that made the whole of them, and made you too? 
General, I beg you to excuse him, if you can. When he gets upon such 
things, he never can stop. His goodness is very great ; but he must have 
a firm hand put upon his ‘philosophy.’ Maximilian, you may go, and 
smoke your pipe for an hour and a quarter, and see where the cheapest 
greens and oil are, for His Excellence is coming in to-night; and mind 
you get plenty of stump in them. His Excellence loves them, and they 
fill the dish, besides coming cheaper. Now, Miss Erema, if you please 
come here. Trust you in me, Miss, and soon I will make you a credit to 
the General.” 

I allowed her to manage my dress and all that, according to her own 
ideas ; but when she entreated to finish me up with the “ leastest little 
touch of red—scarcely up to the usual colour, by reason of not sleeping,” 
I stopped her at once, and she was quite content with the colour pro- 
duced by the thought of it. Meanwhile Major Hockin, of course, 
was becoming beyond all description impatient. He had made the 
greatest point of my being adorned, and expected it done in two minutes ! 
And he hurried me so, when I did come down, that I scarcely noticed 
either cab or horse, and put on my new gloves anyhow. 

“ My dear, you look very nice,” he said at last, when thoroughly 
tired of grumbling ; “ that scoundrel of a Goad will be quite amazed at 
sight of the child he went to steal.” 

“Mr. Goad!” I replied, with a shudder, caused perhaps by dark 
remembrance ; “if we go to the office, you surely will not expect me to 
see Mr. Goad himself?” 

“That depends, as the Frenchmen say. It is too late now to shrink 
back from anything. If I can spare you, I will. If not, you must not 
be ashamed to show yourself.” 

“I am never ashamed to show myself. But I would rather not go 
to that place at all. If things should prove to be as I begin to think, 
I had better withdraw from the whole of it, and only lament that I 
ever began. My father was right, after all my father was wise; and I 
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ought to have known it. And perhaps Uncle Sam knew the truth, and 
would not tell me, for fear of my rushing to the Yosemite. Cahbman, 
please to turn the horse, and go in the opposite direction.” But the 
Major pulled me back, and the driver lifted his elbow and said “ All 
right.” _ : 

“ Erema,” the Major began quite sternly; “ things are gone a little 
too far for this. We are now embarked upon a most important inves- 
tigation ”—even in my misery I could scarce help smiling at his love of 
big official words—“ an investigation of vast importance. A crime of 
the blackest dye has been committed, and calmly hushed up, for some 
petty family reason, for a period of almost twenty years. I am not 
blaming your father, my dear, you need not look so indignant. It is 
your own course of action, remember, which has led to the present—the 
present—well, let us say imbroglio. A man of honour and an officer of 
Her Majesty’s service stands now committed at your request, mind at 
your own request * 

5 Yes, yes, I know; but I only meant you to—to go as far as I 
shovld wish.” 

** Confidential instructions, let us say ; but there are times when duty 
to society over-rides fine feeling. I have felt that already. The die is 
cast. No half-and-half measures, no beating about the bush, for me. 
After what I saw yesterday, and the light that burst upon me, I did not 
act hastily—I never do; though slow coaches may have said so. I put 
this and that together carefully, and had my dinner, and made up my 
mind. And you see the result in that man on the box.” 

“The cabman? Oh yes, you resolved to have a cab, and drive to 
those wicked informers.” 

“‘ Where are your eyes? You are generally so quick. This morning 
you are quite unlike yourself—so weak, so tearful, and timorous! Have 
you not seen that by side of the cabman there sits another man alto- 
gether? One of the most remarkable men of the age—as your dear 
Yankees say.” 

“ Not a policeman in disguise, I hope. I saw a very common insig- 
nificant man. I thought he was the driver’s groom, perhaps.” 

“Hush! he hears everything, even on this granite. He is not a 
poligeman ; if he were, a few things that disgrace the force never would 
happen. Ifthe policemen of England did their duty as our soldiers do, 
at once I would have gone to them ; my duty would have been to do so. 
As it is, I go to our private police, who would not exist if the force were 
worth a rap. Vypan, Goad, and Terryer, in spite of Goad’s clumsiness, 
rank second; I go to the first of all these firms, and I get their very 
cleverest rascal.” 

Major Hockin, speaking in this hoarse whisper—for he could not 
whisper gently—folded his arms, and then nodded his head, as much as 
to say, “I have settled it now. You have nothing to do but praise me.” 
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But I was voxed and perplexed too much to trust my voice with an 
answer. 

“The beauty of this arrangement is,” he continued with vast com- 
placency, “‘ that the two firms hate one another, as the devil hates—no, 
that won’t do, there is no holy water to be found amongst them—well, 
asa snake hates a slow-worm, let us say. ‘Set a thief to catch a thief,’ 
is a fine old maxim ; still better, when the two thieves have robbed one 
another.” 

As he spoke, the noble stranger slipped off the driving-seat, without 
troubling the cabman to stop his jerking crawl ; and he did it so well 
that I had no chance of observing his nimble face or form. “ You are 
disappointed,” said the Major, which was the last thing I would have 
confessed ; “you may see that man ten thousand times, and never be 
able to swear to him. Ha, ha, he is a oner!” 

“TT disdain such mean tricks, beyond all expression,” I exclaimed, as 
was only natural; ‘‘and everything connected with them. It is so low 
to talk of such things. But what in the world made him do it? Where 
does he come from, and what is his name?” 

“Like all noble persons, he has got so many names that he does 
not know which is the right one ; only his are short and theirs are long. 
He likes ‘ Jack’ better than anything else, because it is not distinctive. 
‘Cosmopolitan Jack’ some call him, from his combining the manners and 
customs, features and figures, of nearly all mankind. He gets on with 
every one, for every one is gratified by seeing himself reflected in him. 
And he can jump from one frame to another, as freely as Proteus, or the 
populace. And yet with all that he is perfectly honest to any allegiance 
he undertakes. He would not betray us to Vypan, Goad, and Terryer, 
for your great nugget and the Castlewood estates.” 

“Thave heard that there are such people,” I said ; “ but what can he 
possibly know about me? And what is he coming to do for us now ?” 

“ He knows all about you, for a very simple reason. That you do 
not know him, is a proof of his ability. For you must have met him, 
times out of number. This is the fellow employed by your good but in- 
capable cousin, Lord Castlewood.” 

“He is not incapable; he is a man of great learning, and noble cha- 
racter——” , 

“Well, never mind that—you must not be so hot. What I mean is, 
that he has done nothing for you, beyond providing for your safety. And 
that he certainly did right well, and at considerable expense, for this 
man can’t be had for nothing. You need have been under no terror at 
all, in any of the scenes you have been through. Your safety was 
watched for continually.” 

“Then why did he not come and help me? Why did he not find out 
that horrible man?” 

“ Because it was not in his orders; and Jack is the last man to go 
beyond those. He is so clever that the stupid Moonites took him for a 
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stupid Moonite. You should have employed him yourself, Erema ; but 
you are so proud and independent.” 

“T should hope so indeed. Should I put up with deceit? If the 
truth is not to be had without falsehood, it becomes itself a falsehood. 
But what is this man to do here now?” 

“That depends upon circumstances. He has better orders than I 
could give, for I am no hand at scheming. Here we are; or here we 
stop. Say nothing till I tell you. Pray, allow me the honour. You 
keep in the background, remember, with your veil, or whatever you call 
it, down. Nobody stops at the very door. Of course that is hambug— 
we conform to it.” 

With a stiff inclination, the gallant Major handed me out of the cab 
in a quiet corner of a narrow street, then paid the driver with less fuss 
than usual, and led me into a queer little place marked in almost illegible 
letters, “ Little England Polygon.” “You have the card, my dear?” he 
whispered ; “keep it till I call youin. But be ready to produce it in a 
moment. For the rest, I leave you to your own wit. Jack is on the 
watch, mind.” 

There were two doors near together, one a brave door with a plate, 
and swung on playing hinges, the other of too secluded a turn to even 
pronounce itself “private.” We passed through the public door, and 
found only a lobby, with a boy on guard. “Mr. Goad? Yes, sir. This 
way, sir,” cried the boy. “Lady stay? Yes, sir, waiting-room for 
ladies. Chair, Miss, here, if you please, first right. Mr. Goad, second 
on the left. Knock twice. Paper, Miss? Poker chained at this time 
of year. Bell A, glass of water. Bell B, cup of tea, if ladies grows 
impatient.” 

If I had been well, I might have reduced this boy to his proper 
magnitude, for I never could endure young flippancy; but my spirits 
were so low that the boy banged the door, with a fine sense of having 
vanquished me. And before there was any temptation to ring Bell A, 
not to mention Bell B, the sound of a wrathful voice began coming. 
Nearer and nearer it came, till the Major strode into the “ ladies’ waiting- 
room,” and used language no ladies should wait for. 

“Oh, don’t,” I said; “what would Mrs. Hockin say? And consider 
me too, Major Hockin, if you please.” 

“T have considered you, and that makes me do it. Everybody knows 
what Iam. Did I ever exaggerate in all my life? Did I ever say any- 
thing without just grounds? Did I ever take any distorted views? Did 
I ever draw upon my imagination? Erema, answer me, this instant!” 

“TI do not remember a single instance of your drawing upon your 
imagination.” I answered gravely, and did not add—* because there is 
none to draw upon.” 

“Very well. I was sure of your concurrence. Then just come with 
me. Take my arm, if you please, and have the thief’s card ready. Now 
keep your temper, and your self-command.” 
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With this good advice, the Major, whose arm and whole body were 
jerking with loss of temper, led me rapidly down the long passage and 
through a door, and my eyes met the eyes of the very man who had 
tried to bribe Uncle Sam of me. He never saw me then, and he did not 
know me now ; but his insolent eyes fell under mine. I looked at him 
quietly, and said nothing. 

“ Now, Mr. Goad, you still assert that you never were in California— 
never even crossed the Atlantic. This young lady under my protection 
—don’t you be afraid, my dear—is the Honourable Erema Castlewood, 
whom you, in the pay of a murderer, went to fetch, and perhaps to 
murder. Now, do you acknowledge it? You wrote her description, and 
ought to know her. You double-dyed villain, out with it!” 

“Major Hockin,” said Mr. Goad, trying to look altogether at his 
ease, but failing, and with his bull-dog forehead purple, “if indeed you 
are an officer—which I doubt for the credit of Her Majesty’s service—if 
the lady were not present, I should knock you down.” And the big man 
got up as if to do it. 

“Never mind her,” my companion answered in a magnanimous 
manner ; “she has seen worse than that, poor thing. Here I am—just 
come, and do it.” 

The Major was scarcely more than half the size of Mr. Goad, in mere 
bodily bulk, and yet he defied him in this way! He carefully took his 
blue lights off, then drew up the crest of his hair, like his wife’s most war- 
like cock a-crowing, and laid down his rattan upon a desk, and doubled 
his fists and waited. Then he gave me a blink from the corner of his 
gables, clearly meaning “please to stop, and see it out.” It was a dis- 
tressing thing to see, and the Major’s courage was so grand that I could 
not help smiling. Mr. Goad, however, did not advance, but assumed a 
superior manner. 

“Major,” he said, “ we are not young men; we must not be so hasty. 
You carry things with too high a hand, as veteran officers are apt to do. 
Sir, I make allowance for you ; I retract my menace, and apologise. We 
move in different spheres of life, sir; or I would offer you my hand.” 

“No thank you!” the Major exclaimed, and then looked sorry for 
his arrogance. “‘ When a man has threatened me, and that man sees the 
mistake of doing so, I am pacified, sir, in a moment; but it takes me 
some time to get over it. I have served His Gracious Majesty, and now 
Hers, in every quarter of the civilized globe, with distinction, sir, with 
distinction, and thanks, and no profit to taint the transaction, sir. In 
many battles I have been menaced with personal violence, and have 
received it, as in such positions is equitable. I am capable, sir, of 
receiving it still, and repaying it, not without interest.” 

“Hang it, Major, if a man is sorry, a soldier forgives him frankly. 
You abused me, and I rashly threatened you. I beg your pardon, as a 
man should do, and that should be an end to it.” 

“Very well, very well ; say no more about it. But am I to under- 
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stand that you still deny, in that barefaced manner, with my witness 
here, the fact of your having been at Colonel Gundry’s—my cousin, sir, 
and a man not to be denied, without an insult to myself—a man who 
possesses ingots of gold, ingots of gold, enough to break the Bank of 
England, and a man whose integrity doubles them all. Have you not 
heard of the monster nugget, transcending the whole of creation, dis- 
covered by this young lady looking at you, in the bed of the faw-Mi'l 
River, and valued at more than half-a-million ?” 

“You don’t mean to say so? When was it? Sylvester never said a 
word about it. The papers, I mean, never mentioned it.” 

“Try no more—well I won’t say lies, though they are confounded 
lies—what I mean is no further evasion, Mr. Goad. Sylvester's name is 
enough, sir. Here is the card of your firm, with your own note of 
delivery on the back, handed by you to my cousin, the Colonel. And 
here stands the lady who saw you do it.” 

“ Major, I will do my very best to remember. I am here, there, 
everywhere—China one day, Peru the next, Siberia the day after. And 
this young lady found the nugget, did she? How wonderfully lucky she 
must be!” 

“T am lucky; I find out everything; and I shall find out you, Mr. 
Goad.” Thus I spoke on the spur of the moment, and I could not have 
spoken better after a month of consultation. Rogues are generally 
superstitious. Mr. Goad glanced at me with a shudder, as I had gazed 
at him some three years back ; and then he dropped his bad oily-looking 
eyes. 

“T make mistakes sometimes,” he said, “as to where I have been, 
and where I have not. If this young lady saw me there, it stands to 
reason that I may have been there. I have a brother extremely similar. 
He goes about a good deal also. Probably you saw my brother.” 

“T saw no brother of yours, but yourself. Yourself—your mean and 
cowardly self—and I shall bring you to justice.” 

“ Well, well,” he replied, with a poor attempt to turn the matter 
lightly ; “‘I never contradict ladies; it is an honour to be so observed 
by them. Now, Major, can you give me any good reason for drawing 
upon a bad memory? My time is valuable. I cannot refer to such 
by-gone matters for nothing.” 

“We will not bribe you, if that is what you mean,” Major Hockin 
made answer scornfully. ‘This is a criminal case, and we have evidence 
you little dream of. Our only offer is—your own safety, if you make a 
clean breast of it. We are on the track of a murderer, and your con- 
nection with him will ruin you. Unless you wish to stand in the dock 
at his side, you will tell us everything.” 

“ Sir, this is violent language.” 

“ And violent acts will follow it ; if youdo not give up your principal, 
and every word you know about him, you will leave this room in cistody. 
I have Cosmopolitan Jack outside, and the police at a sign from him will 
come,” 
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“Ts this job already in the hands of the police, then?” 

“No, not yet. I resolved to try you first. Ifyou refuse, it will be 
taken up at once ; and away goes your last chance, sir.” 

Mr. Goad’s large face became like a field of conflicting passions and 
low calculations. Terror, fury, cupidity, and doggedness never had a 
larger battle-field. 

“ Allow me at least to consult my partners,” he said in a low voice 
and almost with a whine; “we may do things irregular sometimes, but 
we never betray a client.” 

“ Kither betray your client or yourself!” the Major answered with a 
downright stamp. “You shall consult noone. You have by this watch 
forty-five seconds to consider it.” 

“You need not trouble yourself to time me,” the other answered 
sulkily ; “my duty to the firm over-rides private feeling. Miss Castle- 
wood, I call you to witness, since Major Hockin is so peppery s 

“ Peppery, sir, is the very last word that ever could be applied to me. 
My wife, my friends, every one that knows me, even my furthest-off cor- 
respondents, agree that I am pure patience.” 

“It may be so, Major; but you have not shown it. Miss Castle- 
wood, I have done you no harm. If you had been given up to me, you 
would have been safer than where you were. My honour would have 
been enlisted. I now learn things which I never dreamed of—or, at 
least, at least, only lately. I always believed the criminality to be on 
the other side. We never ally ourselves with wrong. But lately things 
have come to my knowledge, which made me doubtful as to facts. I 
may have been duped—I believe I have been—I am justified, therefore, 
in turning the tables.” 

“Tf you turn tables,” broke in the Major, who was grumbling to 
himself at the very idea of having any pepper in his nature; “ Goad, if 
you turn tables, mind you, you must do it better than the mesmerists. 
Out of this room you do not stir ; no darkness—no bamboozling! Show 
your papers, sir, without sleight of hand. Surrender; or you get no 
quarter.” 

To me it was quite terrifying to see my comrade thus push his victory. 
Mr. Goad could have killed him at any moment, and but for me perhaps 
would have done so. But even in his fury, he kept on casting glances 
of superstitious awe at me, while I stood quite still and gazed at him. 
Then he crossed the room to a great case of drawers, unlocked something 
above the Major's head, made a sullen bow, and handed him a packet. 





CHAPTER XLIX. 


WANTED, A SAWYER. 


To judge Mr. Goad by his own scale of morality and honour, he cer- 
tainly had behaved very well through a trying and unexpected scene. 
He fought for his honour a great deal harder than ever it could have 
deserved of him; and then he strove well to appease it with cash, the 
mere thought of which must have flattered it. However, it was none 
the worse for a little disaster of this kind. At the call of duty it 
coalesced with interest and fine sense of law, and the contact of these 
must have strengthened it to face any future production. 

For the moment he laid it aside in a drawer—and the smallest he 
possessed would hold it—and being compelled to explain his instructions 
(partly in short-hand, and partly in cipher), he kindly, and for the main 
of it truly, interpreted them as follows :— 

“ July 31, 1858.—Received directions from M. H. to attend without 
fail, at whatever expense, to any matter laid before us by a tall dark 
gentleman bearing his card. M. H. considerably in our debt; but his 
father cannot last long. Understand what he means, having dealt with 
this matter before, and managed well with it. 

“ August 2.—Said gentleman called, gave no name, and was very 
close. Had experienced some great wrong. Said that he was true heir 
to the C. estates now held by Lord C. Only required a little further 
evidence to claim them; and some of this was to be got through us. 
Important papers must be among the effects of the old lord’s son, lately 
dead in California, the same for whom a reward had been offered, and 
we had been employed about it. Must get possession of those papers, 
and of the girl, if possible. Yankees to be bribed, at whatever figure, and 
always stand out for a high one. Asked where funds were to come 
from ; gave good reference, and verified it. To be debited to the account 
of M. H. Said we would have nothing to do with it, without more 
knowledge of our principal. Replied, with anger, that he himself was 
Lord C.,ousted by usurpers. Had not the necessary proofs as yet, but 
would get them, and blast all his enemies. Had serious doubts about his 
sanity, still more serious about his solvency. Resolved to enquire into 
both points. 

“ August 3.—M. H. himself, as cool as ever, but shammed to be indig- 
nant. Said we were fools if we did not take it up. Nota farthing 
would he pay of his old account, and fellows like us could not bring 
actions. Also a hatful of money was to be made of this job, managed 
snugly. Emigrants to California were the easiest of all things to square 
up. A whole train of them disappeared this very year, by Indians or 
Mormons, and no bones made. The best and most active of us must go— 
too ticklish for an agent. We must carry on all above board out there, 
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and as if sent by British Government. In the far West, no one any 
wiser. Resolved to go myself, upon having a certain sum in ready. 

“ August 5.—The money raised. Start for Liverpool to-morrow. 
Require a change, or would not go. May hit upon a nugget, de. &e.” 

Mr. Goad’s memoranda of his adventures, and signal defeat by Uncle 
Sam, have no claim to be copied here, though differing much from my 
account. With their terse unfeeling strain, they might make people 
laugh, who had not sadder things to think of. And it matters very 
little how that spy escaped ; as such people almost always seem to do. 

“Two questions, Goad, if you please,” said Major Hockin, who had 
smiled sometimes, through some of his own remembrances; “ what has 
happened since your return, and what is the name of the gentleman 
whom you have called ‘ M. H.’?” 

“Ts it possible that you do not know, sir? Why he told us quite 
lately that you were at his back! You must know Sir Montague 
Hockin.” 

“Yes, yes; certainly I do,” the old man said shortly, with a quick 
gleam in his eyes; “a highly respected gentleman now, though he may 
have sown his wild oats like the rest. To be sure; of course I know all 
about it. His meaning was good, but he was misled.” 

In all my little experience of life, nothing yet astonished me more 
than this. I scarcely knew whom to believe, or what. That the Major, 
most upright of men, should take up his cousin’s roguery—all new to 
him—and speak of him thus! But he gave me a nudge ; and being all 
confusion, I said nothing, and tried to look at neither of them ; because 
my eyes must always tell the truth. 

“As to the other point,” Mr. Goad went on; “since my embassy 
failed, we have not been trusted with the confidence we had the right to 
expect. Ours isa peculiar business, sir ; ‘ Trust me in all, or trust me not 
at all,’ as one of our modern poets says, is the very essence of it. And 
possibly, Major, if that had been done, even your vigour and our sense of 
law might not have extorted from me what you have heard. Being 
cashiered, as we are, we act according to the strictest honour, in divulging 
things no longer confided to us.” 

“ Goad, you have done yourself the utmost credit, legally, intellectu- 
ally, and—well I will not quite say morally. If I ever have a nasty job 
to do—at least I mean a stealthy one—which God, who has ever kept 
me straight, forbid !—I will take care not to lose your address. I have 
a very queer thing occurring on my manor—lI believe it is bound up 
with this affair—never mind; I must think—TI hate all underhanded 
work.” 

“ Major, our charges are strictly moderate. We do in a week what 
takes lawyers a twelvemonth. Allow me to hand you one of our new 
cards.” . 

“No, no. My pockets are all full. And I don’t want to have it 
found among my papers, No offence, Mr. Goad, no offence at all. 
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Society is not as it was when I was young. I condemn no modern insti- 
tutions, Sir; though the world gets worse every day of its life.” 

In terror of committing himself to any connection with such a firm, 
the Major put on his dark lights again, took up his cane, and let every- 
body know, with a summary rap on the floor, that he might have 
relaxed, but would not allow any further liberty about it. And as he 
marched away, not proudly, yet with a very nice firmness, I was almost 
afraid to say anything to him, to disturb his high mental attitude. For 
Mrs. Hockin must have exclaimed that here was a noble spectacle. 

“But one thing,” I forced myself to suggest; “do ask one thing 
before we go. That strange man who called himself ‘ Lord Castlewood’ 
here, and ‘Captain Brown’ at Soberton—have they any idea where to 
find him now? And why does he not come forward?” 

My comrade turned back, and put these questions; and the private 
enquirer answered that they had no idea of his whereabouts, but could 
easily imagine many good reasons for his present reserve of claim. For 
instance, he might be waiting for discovery of further evidence ; or (which 
was even more likely) for the death of the present Lord Castlewood, 
which could not be very far distant, and would remove the chief oppo- 
nent. It grieved me deeply to find that my cousin’s condition was so 
notorious, and treated of in such a cold-blooded way, like a mule fallen 
lame, or a Chinaman in Frisco. 

“ My dear, you must grow used to such things,” Major Hockin declared, 
when he saw that I was vexed, after leaving those selfish premises ; “ if 
it were not for death, how could anybody live? Right feeling is shown 
by considering such points, and making for the demise of others even 
more preparation than for our own. Otherwise there is a selfishness 
about it, by no means Christian-minded. You look at things always 
from such an intense and even irreligious point of view. But such 
things are out of my line altogether. Your Aunt Mary understands 
them best.” 

“Would you be able,” I said, “to account to Aunt Mary conscien- 
tiously for that dreadful story which I heard you tell? I scarcely knew 
where I stood, Major Hockin.” 

“You mean about Montague? Family honour must be defended at 
any price. Child, I was greatly pained to go beyond the truth ; but in 
such a case it is imperative. I was shocked and amazed at my cousin’s 
conduct ; but how could I let such a fellow know that? And think 
what I owe to his father, Sir Rufus! No, no; there are times when 
Bayard himself must stretch a point. Honour and religion alike demand 
it ; and Mrs. Hockin need never hear of it.” 

“Certainly, I shall not speak of it,” I answered, though a little sur- 
prised at his arguments ; “ but you mean, of course, to find out all about 
it. It seems to me such a suspicious thing. But I never could bear Sir 


Montague.” 
The Major smiled grimly, and, perceiving that he wished to drop the 
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subject, I said no more. He had many engagements in London always, 
and I must not attempt to engross his time. However, he would not 
for a moment hear of leaving me anywhere but with Betsy, for perhaps 
he saw how strange I was. And, being alone at last with her, I could 
keep up my pride no longer. 

Through all that had happened, there never had been such a dread- 
ful trial as I had borne this day without a word to any one. Danger, 
and Joss, and sad dreariness of mind, from want of young companionship ; 
mystery also, and obscurity of life, had always been my fortune. With 
all of these I had striven, to the best of my very small ability, having 
from nature no gift except the dull one of persistence. And throughout 
that struggle I had felt quite sure that a noble yearning for justice and 
a lofty power of devotion were my two impelling principles. But now, 
when I saw myself sprung of low birth, and the father of my worship 
base-born, down fell all my arduous castles, and I craved to go under the 
earth and die. 

For every word of Mr. Goad, and every crooked turn of little things 
in twist against me—even the Major’s last grim smile—all began to 
work together, and make up a wretched tumult, sounding in my ears 
like drums. Where was the use of going on, of proving anybody’s guilt, 
or anybody’s innocence, if the utmost issue of the whole would be to 
show my father an impostor? Then, and only then, I knew that love 
of abstract justice is to little minds impossible, that sense of honour is 
too prone to hang on chance of birth, and virtue’s fountain, self-respect, 
springs but turbidly from soiled soil. 

When I could no longer keep such bitter imaginings to myself, but 
poured them forth to Betsy, she merely laughed, and asked me how I 
could be such a simpleton. Only to think of my father in such a light 
was beyond her patience! Where was my pride, she would like to 
know, and my birth, and my family manners? However, she did 
believe there was something in my ideas, if you turned them inside out, 
and took hold of them by the other end. It was much more likely, to 
her mind, that the villain, the unknown villain at the bottom of all the 
misery, was really the son born out of wedlock, if any such there were 
at all; and, therefore, a wild, harum-scarum fellow like Ishmael in the 
Book of Genesis. And it would be just of a piece, she thought, with 
the old lord’s character to drive such a man to desperation by refusing to 
give him a farthing. 

“ All that might very well be,” I answered ; “ but it would in no way 
serve to explain my father’s conduct, which was the great mystery of 
all.” Nevertheless, I was glad to accept almost any view of the case, 
rather than that which had forced itself upon me since the opening of the 
locket. Any doubt of that most wretched conclusion was a great relief 
while it lasted ; and, after so long a time of hope and self-reliance, should 
I cast away all courage through a mere suspicion ? 

While I was thus reassuring myself, and being reassured by my 
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faithful nurse, sad news arrived and drove my thoughts into another 
crooked channel. Mrs. Hockin, to meet my anxiety for some tidings 
from California, had promised that, if any letter came, she would not 
even wait for the post, but forward it by special messenger. And 
thus, that very same evening, I received a grimy epistle, in an unknown 
hand, with the post-mark of Sacramento. Tearing it open, I read as 
follows :— 

“ Miss Rema,—No good luck ever came, since you, to this Blue 
River Station, only to be washed away, and robbed by greasers, and 
shot through the ribs, and got more work than can do, and find an 
almighty nugget sent by Satan. And now the very worst luck of all 
have come, wholly and out of all denial, by you, and your faces and 
graces, and French goings on. Not that I do not like you, mind; for 
you always was very polite to me, and done your best when you found 
me trying to put up with the trials put on me. But now this trial is 
the worst of all that ever come to my establishings ; and to go away now 
as I used to think of doing when tyrannised upon, is out of my way 
altogether, and only an action fit for a half-breed. Sawyer Gundry hath 
cut and run, without a word behind him—no instructions for orders in 
hand, and pouring in—no directions where to find him, not even ‘ God 
bless you’ to any one of the many hands that looked up to him. Only 
a packet of dollars for me to pay the wages for two months to come, 
and a power of lawyer to receive all debts, and go on anyhow just the 
same. And to go on just the same is more than the worst of us has 
the heart for, without the sight of his old red face. He may have been 
pretty sharp, and too much the master now and then, perhaps; but to 
do without him is a darned sight worse ; and the hands don’t take to me 
like him. Many’s the time I have seen his faults, of having his own 
way, and such likes, and paying a man beyond his time, if his wife was 
out of order. And many’s the time I have said myself I was fitter to be 
at the head of it. 

“ About that I was right enough, perhaps, if I had started upon my 
own hook ; but to stand in the tracks he has worn to his own foot, is to 
go into crooked compasses. There is never a day without some hand 
threatening to strike and to better himself, as if they were hogs to come 
and go according to the acorns ; and such low words I can never put up 
with, and packs them off immediate. No place can be carried on if the 
master is to shut up his lips to impudence. And now I have only got 
three hands left, with work enough for thirty, and them three only 
s‘opped on, I do believe, to grumble of me if the Sawyer do come home ! 

“ But what we all want to know—and old Suan took a black stick to 
make marks for you—is why the old man hath run away, and where. 
Young Firm, who was getting a sight too uppish for me to have long 
put up with him, he was going about here, there, and everywhere, from 
the very first time of your going away, opening his mouth a deal too 
much, and asking low questions how long I stopped to dinner. Old 
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Suan said he was troubled in his mind, as the palefaces do be about young 
girls, instead of dragging them to their wigwams; and she would give 
him a spell to get over it. But nothing came of that; and when the 
war broke out, he had words with his grandfather, and went off, so they 
said, to join the rebels. 

“Sawyer let him go, as proud as could be, though he would svoner 
have cut his own head off; and the very same night he sat down by 
his fire, and shammed to eat supper as usual. But I happened to go 
in to get some orders, and, my heart, I would never wish to see such 
things again ! 

“The old man would never waste a bit of victuals, as you know, 
Miss Rema ; and, being acquaint with Suan’s way of watching, he had 
slipped all his supper aside from his plate, and put it on a clean pocket- 
handkerchief, to lock it in the press till his appetite should serve ; and 
I caught him in the act, and it vexed him. ‘Han’t you the manners to 
knock at the door?’ he said; and I said ‘ Certainly,’ and went back and 
done it ; and, troubled as he was, he grinned a bit. Then he bowed his 
great head, as he always did when he knew he had gone perhaps a trifle 
too far with a man in my position. I nodded to forgive him, and he 
stood across, and saw that he could do no less than liquor me, after such 
behaviour. But he only brought out one glass; and I said, ‘ Come, 
Colonel, square is square, you know.’ ‘ Excuse of me, Martin,’ he said ; 
‘but no drop of strong drink passes the brim of my mouth till this galli- 
vanting is done with. I might take too much, as the old men do, to 
sink what they don’t want to think on.’ ‘You mean about bullycock 
Firm,’ says I ; ‘rebel Firm—nigger-driver Firm.’ ‘ Hush,’ he said ; ‘no 
bad words about it ! He has gone by his conscience and his heart. What 
do we know of what come inside of him ?’ 

“This was true enough, for I never did make that boy out to my 
liking; and the old man now was as stiff as a rock, and pretty nigh as 
peculiar. He made me a cocktail of his own patent, to show how firm 
his hand was ; but the lines of his face was like wainscote mouldings, 
and the cords of his arm stood out like cogs. Then he took his long 
pipe, as he may have done perhaps every blessed night for the last fifty 
years; but that length of time ought to have learned him better than to 
go for to fill it upside down. ‘ Ha! ha!’ he said, ‘everything is up- 
side down, since I was a man, under heaven—countries, and nations, and 
kindreds, and duties ; and why not a old tobacco-pipe? That’s the way 
babies blow bubbles with them. We shall all have to smoke ’em that 
way, if our noble Republic is busted up. Fill yours, and try it, 
Martin.’ 

“ Instead of enjoying my cocktail, Miss Rema, I never was so down 
at mouth ; for, to my mind, his old heart was broken, while he carried 
on so. And let everybody say what they will, one thing there is no 
denying of. Never was seen, on this side of the big hills, a man fit to 
walk in the tracks of Uncle Sam, so large and good-hearted according to 
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his lights, hard as a grizzly bear for a man to milk him, but soft in the 
breast bone as a young prairie-hen for all folk down upon their nine- 
pins. 

“You may be surprised, Miss, to find me write so long. Fact is 
the things won’t go out of my mind without it. And it gives me a 
comfort, after all I may have said, to put good opinions upon paper. 
If he never should turn up again, my language will be to his credit ; 
whereas if he do come back, with the betting a horse to a duck 
against it, to his pride he will read this testimonial of yours, faithfully, 

“Martin CLocrast. 

“ P.S.—Can’t carry on like this much longer. Enough to rip one’s 
heart up. You never would know the old place, Miss. The heads of 
the horses is as long as their tails with the way they carry them; the 
moss is as big as a Spaniard’s beard upon the kitchen door-sill ; and the 
old dog howls all day and night, like fifty thousand scalpers. Suan 
saith, if you was to come back, the lad might run home after you. Tisn’t 
the lad I cares about so much, but poor old Sawyer, at his time of life, 
swallowed up in the wilderness.” 


CHAPTER L. 


THE PANACEA. 


As if my own trouble were not enough, so deeply was I grieved by this 
sad news that I had a great mind to turn back on my own and fly to 
far-off disasters. To do so appeared for the moment a noble thing, and 
almost a duty ; but now, looking back, I perceive that my instinct was 
right when it told me to stay where I was, and see out my own sad story 
first. And Betsy grew hot at the mere idea of my hankering after a 
miller’s affairs, as she very rudely expressed it. To hear about lords and 
ladies, and their crimes and adventures, was lovely ; but to dwell upon 
people of common birth, and in trade, was most unbeseeming. A man 
who mended his own mill, and had hands like horn—well, even she was of 
better blood than that, she hoped. 

Before these large and liberal views had fairly been expounded, Major 
Hockin arrived, with his mind in such a state that he opened his watch 
every second. 

“ Erema, I must speak to you alone,” he cried ; “no, not even you, 
Mrs. Strouss, if you please. If my ward likes to tell you, why of course 
she can ; but nobody shall say that I did. There are things that belong 
to the family alone. The most loyal retainers—you know what I 
mean.” 

“ General, I was not aware that you belonged to thefamily. But this 
way, Sir; this way, if you please. There is lath and plaster to that wall, 
and a crack in the panel of the door, Sir. But here is a room where I 
keep my jams, with double brick, and patent locks, from sweet-toothed 
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lodgers. The scutcheon goes over the key-hole, General. Perhaps you 
will see to that, while I roll up the carpet outside ; and then, if any 
retainers come, you will hear their footsteps.” 

“ Bless the woman, what a temper she has !” whispered the Major, in 
dread of her ears ; “is she gone, Erema? She wants discipline.” 

“Yes, she is gone,” I said, trying to be lightsome; “but you are 
enough to frighten any one.” 

“So far from that, she has quite frightened me. But never mind 
such trifles. Erema, since I saw you I have discovered, I may almost 
say, everything.” 

Coming upon me so suddenly, even with all allowance made for the 
Major’s sanguine opinion of his own deeds, this had such effect upon 
my flurried brain that practice alone enabled me to stand upright and 
gaze at him. 

“ Perhaps you imagined when you placed the matter in my hands, 
Miss Castlewood,” he went on, with sharp twinkles from the gables of 
his eyes, but soft caresses to his whiskers, “that you would be left in the 
hands of a man who encouraged a crop of hay under his feet. Never did 
you or anybody make a greater mistake. That is not my character, 
Miss Castlewood.” 

“Why do you call me ‘ Miss Castlewood’ so? You quite make me 
doubt my own right to the name.” 

Major Hockin looked at me with surprise, which gladdened even 
more than it shamed me. Clearly his knowledge of all, as he described 
it, did not comprise the disgrace which I feared. 

“ You are almost like Mrs. Strouss to-day,” he answered with some 
compassion. “ What way is the wind? I have often observed that when 
one female shows asperity, nearly all the others do the same. The weather 
affects them more than men, because they know nothing about it. But 
to come back—are you prepared to hear what I have got to tell you?” 

I bowed without saying another word. For he should be almost the 
last of mankind to give a lecture upon irritation. 

“Very well; you wish me to goon. Perceiving how sadly you were 
upset by the result of those interviews, first with Handkin, and then with 
Goad, after leaving you here I drove at once to the office, studio, place of 
business, or whatever you please to call it, of the famous fellow in the 
portrait line, whose anagram, private mark, or whatever it is, was burnt 
into the back of the ivory. Handkin told me the fellow was dead, or of 
course his work would be worth nothing ; but the name was carried on, 
and the register kept, at a little place somewhere in Soho; where, on the 
strength of his old repute, they keep up a small trade with inferior hands. 
I gave them a handsome order for a thing that will never be hand- 
some, I fear—my old battered physiognomy. And then I produced the 
locket which in some queer state of mind you had given me, and made 
them hunt out their old books, and at last discovered the very entry. 
But to verify it I must go to Paris, where his son is living.” 
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“Whose son? Lord Castlewood’s?” 

“Erema, have you taken leave of your senses? What son has Lord 
Castlewood? The artist’s son, to besure ; the son of the man who did the 
likeness. Is it the vellum and the stuff upon it that has so upset your mind ? 
I am glad that you showed it to me, because it would have been mean to do 
otherwise. But show it to no one else, my dear, except your cousin, Lord 
Castlewood. He has the first right of all to know it, though he will laugh 
at itas I do. Trumpery of that sort! Let them produce a certified copy 
of a register. If they cou!d do that, need they ever have shot that raffish old 
lord—I beg pardon, my dear—your highly-respected grandfather? No, 
no; don’t tell me. Nicholas Hockin was never in any way famous for 
want of brains, my dear, and he tells you to keep your pluck up.” 

“TI never can thank you enough,” I replied, “for such inspiriting 
counsel. I have been rather miserable all this day. And I have had 
such a letter from America.” 

Without my intending any offer of the kind, or having such idea at 
the furthest tip of any radius of mind, I found myself under a weight 
about the waist, like the things the young girls put on now. And this 
was the arm of the Major, which had been knocked about in some 
actions, but was useful still to let other people know, both in this way 
and that, what he thought of them. And now it let me know that he 
pitied me. 

This kindness from so old a soldier made me partial to him. He had 
taken an age to understand me, because my father was out of the army 
almost before I was born, and therefore I had no traditions. Also, from 
want of drilling, I had been awkward to this officer, and. sometimes 
mutinous, and sometimes a coward. All that, however, he forgave me 
when he saw me so downhearted ; and while I was striving to repress all 
signs, the quivering of my lips perhaps suggested thoughts of kissing. 
Whereupon he kissed my forehead with nice dry lips, and told me not to 
be at all afraid. 

“How many times have you been brave?” he enquired, to set me 
counting, knowing from all his own children, perhaps, that nothing stops 
futile tears and the waste of sobs like prompt arithmetic. “Six, if not 
seven, times you have displayed considerable valour. Are you going 
to fall away through some wretched imagination of yourown? Now, 
don’t stop to argue--time will not allow it. I have put Cosmopolitan 
Jack as well upon the track of Captain Brown. I have not told you half 
of what I could tell, and what I am doing ; but never mind, never mind ; 
it is better that you should not know too much, my dear. Young minds, 
from their want of knowledge of the world, are inclined to become 
uneasy. Now go to bed and sleep soundly, Erema, for we have lots 
to do to-morrow, and you have had a most worrying day to-day. To- 
morrow, of course, you must come with me to Paris. You can 
parleyvoo better than I can.” 

However, as it happened, I did nothing of the kind, for when he 
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came back in the morning, and while he was fidgeting and hurrying me, 
and vowing that we should lose the tidal train, a letter from Bruntsea 
was put into my hand. I saw Mrs. Price’s clear writing followed by good 
Aunt Mary’s crooked lines, and knew that the latter must have received 
it too late to be sent by her messenger. In few words it told me that, 
if I wished to see my cousin alive, the only chance was to start im- 
mediately. 

Shock, and self-reproach, and wonder, came (as usual) before grief ; 
which always means to stay, and waits to get its mourning ready. I 
loved and respected my cousin more deeply than any one living, save 
Uncle Sam ; and now to lose them both at once seemed much too dreadful 
to be true. There was no time to think. I took the Major’s cab, and 
hurried off to Paddington, leaving him to catch his tidal train. 

Alas, when I got to Castlewood, there was but a house of mourning ! 
Faithful Stixon’s eyes were dim, and he pointed upward, and said, 
“Hush!” I entered with great awe, and asked, “ How long?” And 
he said, “ Four-and-twenty hours now; and a more peacefuller end was 
never seen, and to lament was sinful; but he was blest if he could help 
it.” I told him, through my tears, that this was greatly to his credit, 
and he must not crush fine feelings, which are an honour to our nature. 
And he said that I was mistress now, and must order him to my liking. 

I asked bim to send Mrs. Price to me, if she was not too busy ; and 
he answered that he believed her to be a very good soul, and handy. 
And if he ever had been thought to speak in a sense disparishing 
of her, such things should not be borne in mind, with great afflictions 
over us. Mrs. Price, hearing that I was come, already was on her way to 
me, and now glanced at the door for Mr. Stixon to depart, in a manner 
past misunderstanding. 

“He gives himself such airs!” she said; “sometimes one would 
think—but I will not trouble you now with that, Miss Castlewood, or 
Lady Castlewood—which do you please to be called, Miss? They say 
that the barony goes on, when there is no more Viscount.” 

“T please to be called ‘ Miss Castlewood,’ even if I have any right 
to be called that. But don’t let us talk of such trifles now. I wish to 
hear only of my cousin.” 

“ Well, you know, ma'am, what a sufferer he has been for years. If 
ever an angel had pains all over, and one leg compulsory of a walking- 
stick, that angel was his late lordship. He would stand up, and look at 
one, and give orders in that beautiful silvery voice of his, just as if he was 
lying on a bed of down. And never a twitch, nor a hitch in his face, nor 
his words, nor any other part of him. I assure you, Miss, that I have 
been quite amazed and overwhelmed with interest, while looking at his 
poor legs, and thinking ss 

“T can quite enter into it. J have felt the same. But please to 
come to what has happened lately.” 

“The very thing I was at the point of doing. Then last Sunday, 
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God alone knows why, the pain did not come on at all. For the first 
time for seven years or more, the pain forgot the time-piece. His lord- 
ship thought that the clock was wrong; but waited with his usual 
patience, though missing it from the length of custom, instead of being 
happy. But when it was come to an hour too late for the proper attack 
of the enemy, his lordship sent orders for Stixon’s boy to take a good 
horse and ride to Pangbourne for a highly respectable lawyer. There was 
no time to fetch Mr. Spines, you see, Miss, the proper solicitor, who lives 
in London. The gentleman from Pangbourne was here by eight o’clock ; 
and then and there his lordship made his will, to supersede all other wills. 
He put it more clearly, the lawyer said, than he himse!f could have put 
it, but not, of course, in such legal words, but doubtless far more beau- 
tiful. Nobody in the house was forgotten; and the rule of law being, 
it seems, that those with best cause to remember must not witness, two 
of the tenants were sent for, and wrote down their names legitimate. 
And then his lordship lay back, and smiled, and said, ‘ No more pain for 
me, ever any more.’ 

“ All that night and three days more, he slept as sound as a l‘ttle 
child, to make up for so many years. We called two doctors in; but 
they only whispered and looked dismal, and told us to have hot water 
ready at any hour of the day or night. Nobody loved him as I did, 
Miss, from seeing so much of his troubles, and miraculous way of bearing 
them ; and I sat by the hour and hour, and watched him, trusting no 
paid nurses. 

“Tt must have been eight o’clock on Wednesday morning—what is 
to-day? Oh, Friday—then Thursday morning it must have been, when 
the clouds opened up in the east, and the light of the sun was on the 
window-sill, not glaring or staring, but playing about, with patterns of 
leaves between it ; and I went to screen it from his poor white face; but 
he opened his eyes, as if he had been half-awake, half-dreaming, and he 
tried to lift one of his thin, thin hands to tell me not todo it. So I 
let the curtain stay as it was, and crept back, and asked very softly, 
‘ Will your lordship have some breakfast ?’ 

“He did not seem to comprehend me, but only watched the window ; 
and if ever a blessed face there was, looking towards heaven’s glory, his 
lordship had it, so that I could scarcely keep from sobbing. For I never 
had seen any living body die, but knew that it must be so. He heard 
me catching my breath, perhaps, or at any rate he looked at me; and the 
poor angel knew that I was a woman; and being full of high respect, 
as he always was for females—in spite of the way they had served him 
—it became apparent to his mind that the pearl button of his neck was 
open, as ordered by the doctors. And he tried to lift his hand to do it, 
and then he tried to turn away, but could not manage either. Poor 
dear ! the only movement he could make was to a better world. 

“Then I drew the sheet across his chest, and he gave me a little 
smile of thanks, and perhaps he knew whose hand it was. But the look 
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of his kind soft eyes was flickering—not steady, I mean, Miss—but 
glancing, and stopping, and going astray, as drops of rain do on the 
window-glass. But I could not endure to examine him much; at such 
a holy time I felt that to watch death was unholy. 

“Perhaps I ought to have rung the bell, for others to be present. But 
his lordship was always shy, you know, Miss; and with none of his 
kindred left, and no wife to say ‘good-bye’ to him, right or wrong I 
resolved alone to see him depart to his everlasting rest. And people 
may talk about hirelings, but I think nobody loved him as I did.” 

Here Mrs. Pric> broke fairly down; andI could not help admiring 
her. To a faithful servant’s humility and duty she had added a woman’s 
pure attachment to one more gifted than herself, and ruined for life by 
her own sex. But she fell away frightened and ashamed beneath my 
look, as if I had caught her in sacrilege. 

“Well, Miss, we all must come and go,” she began again, rather 
clumsily ; “and, good and great as he was, his lordship has left few to 
mourn for him. Only the birds, and beasts, and animals, that he was so 
good to; they will miss him, if men don’t. There came one of his favourite 
pigeons, white as snow all over, and sat on the sill of the window, and 
cooed, and arched up its neck for his fingers. And he tried to put his 
fingers out, but they were ice aiready. Whether that or something else 
brought home his thoughts, who knows, Miss? but he seemed to mix the 
pigeon up with some of his own messages. 

“Say that I have forgiven her, if ever she did harm to me,’ he 
whispered, without moving lips. ‘Times and times, when I was young, 
I was not always steady ;’ and then he seemed to wander in his mind 
among old places ; and he would have laughed at something, if his voice 
had been sufficient. 

“*¢ Bitter grief and pain shall never come again,’ he seemed to breathe, 
with a calm, soft smile, like a child with its rhyme about the rain when 
the sun breaks out ; and sure enough the sun upon the quilt above his heart 
was shining, as if there could be no more clouds. Then he whispered a 
few short words to the Lord, more in the way of thanks than prayer, and 
his eyes seemed to close of their own accord, or with some good spirit 
soothing them. And when or how his sleep passed from this world into 
the other, there was scarcely the flutter of anerve to show. There he 
lies, like an image of happiness ; will you come and see him?” 

I followed her to the bedroom, and am very glad that I did so; 
for it showed me the bliss of a good man’s rest, and took away my 
fear of death. 
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THforHiLe GavTiER, writing about ten years ago, compared the reader 
of contemporary French poetry to a wanderer at spring-time in a wood :— 
“In the grass, trodden by few feet, a slender path is discovered; we 
follow its first windings; upon its edges, below the oaks and half hidden 
under last autumn’s withered leaves, we divine by a dim perfume the 
presence of violets. From among the branches, through which the wind 
moves with a vague murmur, we hear the song of an invisible bird. It 
flies at our approach to gain a remoter covert with sudden stroke of 
wings. We pluck a few violets, and muse on the song of the bird, and 
go forward. But presently the little wood changes to a forest; glades 
open, carpeted with grass; rivulets babble around mossy stones, or lie in 
rocky basins into which the deer gazes at his mirrored form. The violets 
become less shy, and offer themselves to the hand that gathers. Our tiny 
nosegay grows to a sheaf with added lily of the valley, the wilding rose, 
and all the tangled bloom of the woods. From trees, shrubs, thickets, 
from the forest depths, rise a thousand voices, which ring together— 
finches, redbreasts, the titmouse, the thrush, the blackbird—while in 
hurried notes noisier than the rest some jays and magpies jargon, flinging 
down their dissonance in midst of the general harmony.” * 

It must be confessed, however, that if the singing birds are many, 
there are few of sovereign note, and that rarely is any supreme song 
audible which makes for itself a central space of silence. The contem- 
porary poets of France, setting apart Victor Hugo, are each like one 
faculty or one fragment of a great poet. We feel how absurd it would 
be to expect from any writer of their kind a modern Divine Comedy, 
a poem rendering into imaginative form all science, all theology, the best 
contemporary tendencies of art, the most fervid political passion, the 
most exalted human love, the clearest vision of human life, the highest 
hopes and prophecies of the future, and at the same time the completest 
culture and guidance obtainable from the past. On the contrary, each 
writer lives and sings by virtue of some peculiar strength or grace, and 
runs the risk of becoming a specialist in technique. The poets are ready 
to complain that the public are indifferent to poetry (though such is in 
fact far from being the case); some affect to despise the people and to 
care only for the judgment of amateurs, some acquire a genuine disdain 





* Rapport sur le Progrés des Lettres. Publication faite sous les auspices du 
Ministére de I’Instruction Publique (1868). 
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of popularity, and each one ends by writing for a coterie. The coterie 
consists of a group of persons who, by exclusive attention to certain 
qualities of a work of art, have come to admire those qualities extrava- 
gantly; the artist who labours for them abandons the effort toward 
universality, accepts his province, and where he has succeeded there he 
remains. He is tempted to become an imitator of himself, to reproduce his 
special effects, to accentuate his peculiarities of style. One elects to found 
his fame upon melody and colour, one upon his plastic quality, one upon 
fidelity to the idea; this writer excels in sonnets, and that in triolets ; 
one is the poet of despair, and another the poet of joy. In each there is 
something set, something prepense, something of parti pris: it calls for 
some manliness of character not on all occasions to pose oneself in the 
admired attitude. 

Victor Hugo alone is a master artist—a master artist with gigantic 
faults—in all departments. We are sensible in every line of his that it 
has been uttered to an audience of all France, and more than France. 
His are the large effects, and spaces, and freedom; and when he poses 
himself it is not with a dainty attitudinising, but with an extravagance 
of posture which expects to justify itself to the sympathy of a vast and 
excited crowd. His is the liberal hand which will not be curbed. Fresco 
pleases him, nor are the most exquisite refinements and delicate felicities 
unsuitable to the artist of large designs. He works suspended in the 
dome with fiery eagerness for the upgazing throng below, the sound of 
whose voices and impatient footsteps reaches him only in a confused 
murmur. His faults, as well as his excellences, correspond with his 
position as of one who is in presence of a sympathising and credulous 
multitude ; when he is not grand he is grandiose ; sometimes he reminds 
us of Paul Veronese, and sometimes of the Musée Wiertz; when he is 
not a true prophet he is a false one, but still a prophet :— 





Oh, the crowd must have emphatic warrant! 
Theirs the Sinai-forehead's cloven brilliance, 
Right-arm’s rod-sweep, tongue’s imperial fiat, 


Victor Hugo has been and is an enfranchising power in French poetry. 
After studying the fine mechanism of those Parisian toys turned out of 
the workshops of celebrated verse-makers, we lift our eyes and see tke 
great alexandrine of Victor Hugo surging and springing, alive and 
ashine, from crest to hollow, and our pride of petty perfection is abated ; 
we know ourselves to be encompassed with the beauty and the mystery 
of life. 

No poet has appeared in France since 1830 who has been able to 
exercise undisputed sway and bend to his will the imaginations of all 
men, At that time there was a truly national movement in literature, 
a movement which brought into harmonious relation qualities so various 
as the gracious refinement of Alfred de Vigny and Hugo’s strangeness of 
splendour, the vague spiritual reverie of Lamartine and all that was 
Sensuous and all that was passionate in the heart of Musset. It was an 
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unlucky name which got attached to these writers and their fellows— 
“the Romantic school.” There had been a Romantic school in Germany, 
which, unable as it was to win the solid prizes of the world by wrestling 
for them with the real forces of nature and of society, had retreated to 
a fanciful realm where imaginary treasures were abundant—treasures of 
spurious sentiment and facile marvels of imagination. Some members of 
the school had gained a pale aureole around poetic brows by yielding them- 
selves as sentimental-esthetic converts to the Church of Rome. They 
died and left no seed. Heine, the last of the Romanticists, the first of 
the moderns, adorned the crosses of their graves with wreaths into which 
flowers of mocking significance were woven, and strewed blossoms to 
their memory which held each for honey in its cup a drop of corrosive 
irony. Thus the German Romantic school was impotent, and its fate was 
a little piteous. It was by a critical misnomer that the French move- 
ment bore the same name. There was, it is true, a certain predilection 
on the part of Hugo and others for subjects taken from the Middle 
Ages; there was at first no direct antagonism to the Catholic Church, 
but rather the contrary, and the author of Odes et Ballades delighted to 
celebrate the baptism of a duke or the consecration of a king. But these 
traits were superficial. The Romantic movement in its essence was a 
return to nature’and to reality. In the great age of the Renaissance, in 
Italy, in England, in Flanders, an unbounded interest was manifested by 
the artists and by their public in classical mythology; but Michael 
Angelo and Titian, and the English dramatists and Rubens, handled 
classical mythology with entire freedom, so that in many respects no art 
is less like that of Greece than the art of the Renaissance. In like 
manner the medizvalism of the French Romantic school was, in the 
main, not archeological nor sentimental, but modern, passionate, and 
vital. The new demands upon art were made in the spirit of frank self- 
pleasing. Verse, declared the Romantic leaders, was no longer to be pro- 
nounced good or bad according to the degree in which it conformed to 
certain rules that formulated the pleasures of courtiers and persons of 
quality whose skulls were filled with the dust of two centuries. New 
desires have arisen, and it is right that they should be gratified. Freedom 
of movement, large chromatic effects, limitless variety of forms, novel and 
rich rhymes, spaces, and colour, and animation delight us, and modern 
verse must give us these. Self-contemp!ation is a habit of our minds; we 
love to utter to ourselves our joys and griefs, our hopes and fears, our 
pieties and sensualities, our aspirations and our declensions, our loyalties 
and our treasons, our faiths and our scepticisms, our heroisms and our 
weaknesses, our illusions and our disillusionings ; the ode and the elegy 
must expand to receive all these. Our imagination is capable of audaci- 
ties ; we as well as Shakspere’s generation can hurry in two hours from 
event to event through the crowded incidents of a lifetime, can pass from 
city to city and from land to land; the drama must recognise such a fact 
as this, and must modify itself accordingly. Such was the spirit of the 
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Romantic movement, and because, notwithstanding some feverishness and 
extravagance and folly, it was upon the whole a sane and vigorous spirit, 
the Romantic movement throve and bore fruit. The subsequent lives of 
the foremost men of that movement illustrate by undesigned coincidence 
its true character. The plaintive lover of Elvire became the standard- 
bearer—somewhat consciously chivalrous, it may be—of the tricolour in 
1848, champion of what supposed itself to be the advanced party of order 
in opposition to anarchy on the one hand and reaction on the other. 
The royalist odes of Hugo ceased to be written, and by a strange series 
of metamorphoses his poems became the brief democratic epics of La 
Légende des Siécles. And Sainte-Beuve, ever the one same personality, yet 
never in the same position for two successive years, the sometime disciple 
of Lamennais in his neo-Catholic period, and inoculated with fervour and 
elevation, afterwards the genial sceptic with certain faiths of his own— 
Sainte-Beuve preserved his identity by nothing so truly as by his capacity 
for assuming Protean diversities of form, and no day of his life passed 
without adding something to his store of erudition, something to the 
range and flexibility of his sympathies, to the refinement of his perception 
and the sureness of his tact and taste; a man framed for enjoyment and 
for toil, to whom every moment of life was a moment of growth. The 
leaders of the French Romantic movement, after their period of im- 
pulsive youth, were still vital and progressive ; they did not shrivel and 
harden ; they were not disembowelled, and embalmed honourably, and 
swathed in the mummy cloth. 

“They all come from Chateaubriand,” was Goethe’s remark to Ecker- 
mann with reference to Victor Hugo and other French poets of 1827. 
They all resembled Chateaubriand at least in this, that in a greater or 
less degree all, like him, were sufferers from—or shall we say, enjoyers of ? 
—the characteristic melancholy of the nineteenth century (la maladie du 
siécle), and all, like him, were prone to self-confession. When Hugo's 
chords clashed with less impetuous sound, as when he sang his Songs of 
Twilight, the undertone of sadness could be distinguished. The soul of 
Lamartine wasted itself in vague yearning for something which should be 
satisfying, something beautiful but unattainable as the stars. Musset 
cried because his wounds smarted, and because he was frank and like a 
child. Sainte-Beuve studied his ailments with curious interest, and tried 
all remedies in turn. Each of these men was healed of his disease— 
Lamartine by political activity and ambition, Victor Hugo by his demo- 
cratic faith and fervour, Musset by death, Sainte-Beuve by indulgent 
time, by manifold pleasures enriching his nature, and by the happy con- 
sciousness of certain faculties ripening hour by hour. 

The self-confession which was the poetical habit of the Romantic poets 
in their earlier period was a result of the expansive character of the 
movement, which in this respect carried on the tradition handed down 
through Chateaubriand from Rousseau. The greater part of the poetry 
which was not strictly dramatic was personal. The poet was himself the 
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central object of his art ; he caressed his own emotions, he nourished his 
reverie, he lingered long in the company of his sorrows, he was endlessly 
effusive. In the ode, the elegy, the sonnet, he sang himself through all 
his varying moods. The excess of this manner, the affectations it induced, 
and, after the style had been much cultivated, the banality of these 
poetic sorrows and aspirations, inevitably resulted in a reaction. When 
the expansive movement had reached its limit, a movement of concentra- 
tion, not so powerful but as real, commenced. Gautier, by his natural 
disposition, was less effusive than the rest; he was less an emotional 
egotist, and this circumstance had unquestionably a share in delaying his 
popularity as a poet until the influence of Musset was on the wane. To 
Gautier and to Baudelaire there appeared to be something feminine in 
Musset’s sensibility and his eager demand for sympathy. They discerned 
in what was called the poetry of the heart a certain disorder, an absence 
of superintendence, which are contrary to the true spirit of art. It is 
the imagination, not the emotions, which possesses plastic power, Full 
authority had previously been given to passion, and it had been repre- 
sented as infallible; now it was asserted that the heart is a secondary 
and subordinate organ in the artist’s nature. ‘The heart,” says Baude- 
laire, “ contains passion ; the heart contains devotion, crime; the imagi- 
nation alone contains poetry.” “ Sensibility of the heart is not absolutely 
favourable to the work of a poet. Extreme sensibility of heart may even 
be injurious to it. Sensibility of the imagination is of another kind ; it 
knows to choose, to judge, to compare, to avoid this, to seek that, rapidly, 
spontaneously.” Naturally, asa part of this movement of concentration, 
an increased value was set upon the workmanship of verse, and strict 
metrical forms—forms not of the old classical types, but rich, varied, and 
subtle—began to replace such nebulous luminosity as was diffused over 
many of the pages of Lamartine. 

Point de contraintes fausses ! 

Mais que pour marcher droit 

Tu chausses 
Muse, un cothurne étroit. 


The pole opposite to Musset and the poetry of the heart was reached 
by neither Gautier nor Baudelaire, but has perhaps been touched by the 
one poet who in recent years has been accepted by a circle of élite readers 
as a master, and who is certainly the creator of a style—Leconte de Lisle. 
In real life a spirituel irony suffices to protect his heart; in his verse, if 
once and again a ery for escape from the turmoil of existence into the 
irrevocable peace, the great night and silence of death, forms itself upon 
his lips, for the most part they are closed with stoical compression 
against all utterance of personal feeling, while with an enforced calm he 
proceeds to make his imaginative studies of thoughts and things. 

It is noted by Charles Baudelaire that upon the one side Gautier con- 
tinued the great school of melancholy created by Chateaubriand, and 
upon the other side “he introduced into poetry a new element, which 
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may be named ‘consolation, by means of the arts.’” From Gautier’s latest 
poetry the melancholy has almost disappeared; the genius of art has 
subdued the demon of pain. Thus an escape was effected by him from 
la maladie du siécle. Gautier’s nature was indeed one framed for a rich 
enjoyment of life, but such a nature is not out of the reach of a nameless 
enervating sadness. Gautier, however, possessed an amulet virtuous to 
repel the invasion of despondency. If happiness is nowhere else to be 
found, it is to be found unfailingly in the presence, and still more in the 
creation, of beauty. Let the world go its way, and the kings and the 
peoples strive, and the priests and philosophers wrangle, at least to make 
a perfect verse is to be out of time, master of all change, and free of every 
ereed. Though Gautier’s was a very positive imagination, there is some- 
thing almost of the mystic’s passion in this devotion to art. It includes 
the infinite and absolute of plastic perfection, of flawless workmanship, 
which, if endlessly pursued and never attained, leaves the heart as empty 
and yearning as was that of Lamartine in his religious musings. The 
combat with rebellious matter, the struggle to impose upon its shapeless 
anarchy the pure idea of the iniagination, has the glory of a combat 2 
outrance. To pursue an outline and never wrong its delicate, immortal 
beauty is a kind of religious service ; to be the guardian of pure contour 
is to purchase to oneself a good degree. In the contemplation of a curve, 
as in the contemplation of a dogma, it is possible to find oneself led at the 
last up to an O altitudo / 

Still this devotion to beauty, to beauty alone, or if not alone yet above 
all else, was a part of the movement of concentration. It was a kind of 
hedonist asceticism. A cloistered monk engaged in his round of devo- 
tions and mortifications is not move remote from the ideal of sane and 
complete manhood than was the cultured master of the school of art for 
art, who could isolate himself from the fears and hopes of his country in 
her hour of extreme peril to fuse his enamels and cut his cameos. It 
is certainly well, in a period from which great ideas and large ardours are 
absent that the esthetic faculty should keep itself alive, even if not con- 
scious of its highest functions, by the pursuit of beauty out of all relation 
to conscience, to religion, or the needs and aspirations of a people. And 
unquestionably by limiting his range an artist can more readily approach 
to a miniature perfection, and can push certain qualities of his work to a 
higher degree of development. But the century succeeding the French 
Revolution, the century in which science rejoices as a young man to run 
a race, is not an age of Byzantine effeteness and sterility. Persons who 
do not receive an exquisite thrill from curious beauty and flawless work- 
manship have not a right to speak scornfully of these things; but it is 
possible for one who does receive such exquisite excitement to refuse 
himself, for the sake of better, larger, wiser things to come, some of these 


moments of refined delight. 
The shelves are crowded with perfumes ; 
I breathe the fragrance myself, and know it, aud like it ; 


The distillation would intoxicate me also, but I shall not let it. 
42 
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An artist who should fling himself abroad upon the great hopes and 
fears, the great strivings and sorrows, the great deeds and thoughts, of our 
century might indeed suffer as an artist ; his work might come forth as 
faulty as that of the early Christian painters, with other and less en- 
gaging tokens of immaturity than their naive innocence and childlike 
trustfulness ; but his work, like theirs, might prove a prophecy ; and if 
the name of art were denied to it, such work might yet be a wind in our 
lips, a light in our eyes, more precious for our needs than anything 
which in our time can be brought to complete and flawless form by the 
plastic imagination. 

The counter-tendencies which a young poet meets in Paris of the 
Revolution, which contains within it the Paris of “art for art,” are 
amusingly illustrated in a recent prose confession of esthetic faith by M. 
Raoul Lafagette.* The young poet arrived from the provinces bearing 
letters of introduction to some great persons, among others to Eugéne 
Pelletan and Théophile Gautier. On hearing of manuscript verses, the 
democratic deputy favoured his visitor with a réswmé of his views on 
human progress, which reads like a chapter from the Profession de Foi 
du XIX* Stécle. “Why do you write in verse? No one cares for it 
now. It is little read, andnot at allsold. It is a hieratic form destined 
to disappear. In the childhood of humanity verse had its raison 
@étre. . . . The first songs are hymns, outbursts of terror or of enthu- 
siasm. . . . But in our age of sceptical maturity and republican inde- 
pendence verse is a superannuated form. We prefer prose, which, by 
virtue of its freedom of movement, accords more truly with the instincts 
of democracy.” Whereupon followed a demonstration of the same prin- 
ciples from the spectacle of external nature, in which the crystal is type 
of the strophe, and “ the masterpiece which dominates this hierarchy ”— 
woman—with her undulating grace is the analogue of prose. M. Lafa- 
gette, enlightened but unconvinced, did not tear up his manuscripts, but 
carried them a few days afterwards, with a letter of introduction from 
George Sand, to the house of Gautier. 

The exquisite jeweller of the Emaux et Camées received the young man with 
almost paternal kindness, but, when he had read the two pieces of verse submitted to 
him by the neophyte, spoke as follows :—“ Your verses are forty years older than 
yourself. They are too old, therefore—that is to say, too young. Poets sang in this 
manner in 1830. Nowadays we desire a more compressed, more concrete, kind of 
poetry. Lamartine isa sublime bard, but his vague effusions are no longer to our 
taste. Musset is a great poct, but an exceedingly bad model. Read Hugo much, 
who is the true master. Read Leconte de Lisle and Théodore de Banville.” ‘And 
Théophile Gautier?” timidly murmured the visitor. “And me too a little, if you 
please to do so,” replied Gautier, smiling. ‘ You see,” he went on, “the arithmetic 
is in existence: we have not to invent it ; we have only to learn it. One must learn 
to be at home in fugue and counterpoint, and render one’s talent supple and limber 





* La Poésie: son Passé, son Présent, son Avenir (1877). M. Lafagette’s introduc- 
tion to Gautier and Gautier’s daughter is also described in verse in his Chants 
dun Montagnard. 
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by the gymnastic of words. Words have an individual and a relative value. They 
should be chosen before being placed in position. This word is a mere pebble, that a 
fine pearl or an amethyst. Do you read the dictionary? It is the most fruitful and 
interesting of books. In art the handicraft is almost everything. Inspiration—yes, 
inspiration is a very pretty thing, buta little banale; it is so universal. Every ° 
bourgeois is more or less affected by a sunrise or sunset. He has a certain measure of 
inspiration. The absolute distinction of the artist is not so much his capacity to 
feel nature as his power of rendering it. This power isa gift, but also a conquest. 
In genius there is as much of science as of instinct. Your verses are full of imagi- 
nation and of sentiment, but they are deficient in composition. You are a poet, and 
must not abandon poetry. Only I advise you to make three or four thousand verses, 
and, before you publish anything, burn them.” 


It is impossible to refuse a certain tribute of admiration to a work- 
man so loyal to his craft. One must needs sympathise with the ascetic 
of beauty as well as with the ascetic of holiness. Would it not be 
lamentable to see the author of the Jmitation losing himself in a bustling 
philanthropy, or endeavouring, for the sake of wider culture, to acquire 
connoisseurship in the fine arts? And should we not have had cause to 
grieve if Gautier had taken to the politician’s stump or the moralist’s 
chair? When a man possesses a rare faculty, we like to see him jea- 
lously preserving it. It is good husbandry for the world to let a poet 
make verses, and to let a painter paint. There are indeed occasions— 
occasions which are the test of highest human virtue—when the precious 
vases of a cabinet might well be employed to feed men and women in a 
charity soup-kitchen, when a Regnault must offer his breast to the bullets 
side by side with a piece of commonest mortal clay, when all differences 
between men are submerged in the flood of our deep humanity ; but such 
are not ordinary occasions. If Gautier grows poetical only in presence 
of certain objects, and poetry be his highest. vocation, we applaud him 
for resolutely refusing to look at other things, how interesting soever to 
politician or philanthropist. But why did Gautier grow poetical only n 
presence of a few selected and comparatively trivial objects which he 
called beautiful? The answer is, because Gautier was Gautier, and not 
Dante or Shakespere. His doctrine with reference to art expresses the 
limitations of his nature. It is pleasant to walk over the acre of the 
exquisite horticulturist, and useful to learn how perfect prize-plants can 
be reared in their charming little pots. But yonder are the mountains, 
the moors, the forest, the sea. That will be an evil day for English 
poetry when to the universality of nature and life and the great masters 
is preferred the provinciality of a Parisian cénacle. 

King Solomon, while trying all experiments of life, gave his heart for 
a season to know madness and folly. Such an experimenter in evil 
holds his permanent self in reserve, and, whether he be worse or better, 
is not in the same cla-s with the vulgar libertine. “TI said in mine 
heart, ‘Go to now ; I will prove thee with mirth ; therefore enjoy plea- 
sure:’ and behold this also is vanity.” Such was the experiment 
made with his imagination by Charles Baudelaire, ‘and his confession was 
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that of the preacher, “ This also is vanity.” In him we have at least the 
comfort of dealing with no quacksalver who cries for sale some new anti- 
dote to the sorrow of the century ; he acknowledges that he has found 
our disease immedlicable, only adding, whether for our grief or our con- 
s lation, that the plague-spot is as old as the human race itself, though 
now, in this age of accumulated shames and poisonous fungus-growths 
above dead things, it may drive deeper a more cancerous sting. Baude- 
laire confesses failure, if not as frankly as Musset, yet with more decision. 
The two poets—both tasters of the fruit of the tree of evil—present an 
impressive contrast. Musset’s wound bleeds; the iron remains in 
Baudelaire’s flesh, and no blood flows, but his face betrays the agony. 
Musset rebels against the cruelty of his fate; Baudelaire yields with 
stoical resignation, interrupted only by a short, involuntary iron cry. 
In Musset the sensibilities predominate; in Baudelaire the intellect. 
Musset accepts the chance enjoyment which lies in his way ; Baudelaire 
(I speak of him only as seen in his art) chooses, discriminates, knows the 
artifices by which to heighten pleasure. The former was satisfied for 
the time by transitory gratifications, as a child’s thirst in summer is 
quenched by a drink, and his sorrow is only disappointment. But 
Baudelaire, who never quite parts from a higher self kept in reserve, is 
not for a moment satisfied with the flowers or fruits of evil, and he is 
still haunted and waylaid by the ideal beauty and calm which by con- 
trast become the sources of so much of his bitterness. 

Baudelaire was in a distinguishing degree an intellectual artist. 
Unelaborated passion, he held, was unfit matter for poetry. The pecu- 
liar intensity—a masculine, not a feminine, intensity—of his most charac- 
teristic pieces was attained by the constringent force of the intellect 
acting upon vividly imagined passion. He looked with considerable 
scorn, as did Gautier, upon writers who proclaim their inspiration, and 
who do not precisely know whither their genius is about to take them. 
“ He blamed himself whenever he produced anything other than what he 
had determined to make, even though it were a powerful and original 
work.” * It would have been evidence of a juster intellect if he had 
recognised the truth which underlies the cant about inspiration. There 
is in every great artist a stored-up, inherited instinct underlying all that 
he consciously performs, and which only works the less surely and the 
less continuously when an attempt is made to turn the full light of the 
intellect upon its hidden operations. The greatest poets, painters, musi- 
cians, have known and have directly or indirectly acknowledged this. 
To Goethe it seemed to point to a weakness in Schiller that he did not 
go to work with a certain unconsciousness, but reflected on all he did. 
Withelm Meister the author describes as “one of the most incalculable pro- 
ductions,” adding, “ I myself can scarcely be said to have the key to it.” 
“ Faust is quite incommensurable, and all attempts to bring it nearer to 





* Th. Gautier, notice prefixed to Fleurs du Mal, p. 72. 
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the understanding are in vain.” “Idea [in Tasso]!” exclaimed Goethe ; 
“as if I knew anything about it. I had the life of Tasso—I had my 
own life. ... Ican truly say of my production, It is bone of my bone end 
flesh of my flesh.” * Where an unconscious energy unites itself in the 
artist with his conscious activity, and these interpenetrate one another, the 
work of art comes forth, as Schelling has stated it, possessed of the 
highest clearness of the understanding, together with that inscrutable 
reality by virtue of which art-products resemble the works of nature. 
The enlarging, the enriching, the disciplining of his total character is 
that which produces the main alterations in a writer’s style, down even 
to the arrangement of pauses in his verse. Allowing for all that can by 
deliberate effort be acquired in technical mastery, there is something 
which lies deeper than any conscious volition. In the last resort “all 
beauty comes from beautiful blood and a beautiful brain.” 

But Baudelaire loved with a peculiar and almost diseased passion 
what in the strictest sense is not artistic, but rather artificial, something 
which does not complete nature, but is contrasted with and opposed to 
nature. And he justified his preference for the artificial by a theory. 
With the youth of the world great and simple emotions have disap- 
peared. Then was the dawn, then the breezes whose wings had never 
flagged, then the virginal horizons ; then generous hope, and spontaneous 
faith, and piteous illusion, and natural affections, and the first thoughts 
that came, and frank self-utterance. But now life is complex, refined, 
curious, subtle. A thousand cross and counter influences shatter the 
primitive emotions into multitudinous fragments. Let us accept the 
facts of the world. “ Literature,” Gautier wrote, expounding the prin- 
ciples of his friend, “is like the day; it has a morning, a noon, an even- 
ing, and a night. Without idly discussing whether the dawn should be 
preferred to the twilight, one must paint during one’s own hour, what- 
ever that happens to be, and with a palette furnished with the colours 
needed to render the effects proper to that hour. The coppery reds, the 
greenish gold, the hues of turquoise melting into sapphire, all the colours 
which burn and decompose, the clouds of strange and monstrous forms, 
penetrated by jets of light, and which seem the gigantic ruining of an 
aerial Babel—do not these suggest as much poetry as the rosy-fringed 
dawn, which notwithstanding we do not mean to despise?” This plea 
for the “style of decadence” is admirably expressed, but, although 
the question may appear to persons of refinement a little banale, we must 
venture to ask, Is it true? In this round world of ours a sunset and a 
sunrise are for ever taking place at the same hour. In the sunset of the 
old religions appeared to such eyes as turned toward the springs of light 
that mysterious glimmer over the hills of Judea; in the sunset of the 





* The quotations are from Goethe’s Conversations with Eckermann. 

Tt Schelling On the Relation between the Plastic Art and Nature. See also some 
interesting remarks on this subject in Hartmann, Philosophie des sere 
bk. vii., and Ruskin, The Mystery of Life and its Arts. 
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empire, turbulent and rich with livid strains of decay, appeared the fiery 
morning of the barbarian races; in the twilight of feudalism the light 
was widening for a new age of industry, science, and democracy. A 
method by which it is possible to secure oneself against ever witnessing a 
dawn is that of self-seclusion in a little chamber illuminated by a single 
narrow window which fronts the west—some closet 
Long to quiet vowed, 
With mothed and drooping arras hung. 


There let quaint odours now allure and provoke, and now lull the sense ; 
let the lute be delicately touched, and if in the shadows the demon of 
ennui should lurk, let forms of curious beauty be present to embarrass 
him in his approaches. To be indifferent to science, to treat politics as 
“an affair for National Guards,” to detest the vulgar feelings of the 
bourgeoisie, are habits of mind very favourable for the discovery that the 
“style of decadence” is the characteristically modern style. And in 
truth so much of cheap zeal and noisy claptrap have found their centre 
in the word “ progress,” so many millenniums have been announced, so 
often has the cry been heard “Christ is here!” with the counter-cry 
“ Christ is there!” that it is hardly strange that a writer hating impos- 
ture, dreading delusions, and conscious of singular gifts should sever 
himself from the popular movement. Nor was it a luxurious quietism 
which Baudelaire sought ; in all his work there is an active intellectual 
element. It is this which gives his poems that astringency which is 
grateful to a cultured palate. They possess some of the concentration 
and the keenness of logic, and, like a syllogism, compel assent. Dangerous 
the floating perfume of these Fleurs du Mal may seem at first, because 
its strangeness mounts to the brain and makes the senses swim; but 
presently we regain possession of ourselves, and do not lose it a second 
time ; we examine with curious interest the exotic blooms, and taste the 
peculiar bitter-sweetness of their dews, and stroke the metallic veining of 
their leaves, and do not die. 

It must also be insisted upon that Baudelaire was no devotee of 
horror, hideousness, snd crime. These things exercised indeed a cruel 
fascination over the Romantic poet’s imagination, but they were known 
as evil by virtue of an ideal of beauty and goodness which never deserted 
him. Baudelaire might deliberately send forth his imagination upon an 
analytic study of evil, but his intellect was not to be duped by sin. That 
which is hideous and detestable in Baudelaire’s poetry is the offspring of 
a civilisation where the soil is fat and poisoned with decay. It is per- 
haps well that a poetical study of such things should be carried out with 
thoroughness, in order that, the “ style of decadence ” having been pushed 
to its extreme limit, men may estimate at the full value what it has to 
offer to them. The misery and ugliness of our modern life excited 
Baudelaire’s curiosity, set his imagination abnormally to work, and made 
him miserable. And he sought a restorative not in simple delights, 
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which seemed to him to belong to the youth of the world, but in sought- 
out pleasures ; against the artificial he used the artificial as a lenitive, 
and nature retreated farther and farther into the distance. 

Some of his English critics have spoken of Baudelaire as if he were 
the most eminent member of the school of form in French poetry. To 
the question, Does Charles Baudelaire belong to the school of art for art? 
M. Lafagette answers, In no wise. The truth is that Baudelaire’s power 
of vision was not circumscribed by the bounds of his own activity as an 
artist, and he perceived truths which he did not find himself individually 
able to put to use. While loyal in his devotion to form, and accepting 
his’ place, he had a melancholy consciousness that the movement to 
which he belonged, though perhaps provisionally needful, was incomplete 
inits designs, and if pushed to an extreme might prove dangerous—nay, 
even fatal—to art. At times he writes in a way which might even have 
contented Proudhon. -‘ The puerile utopia of the school of art for art, 
in excluding morality, and often even passion, was necessarily sterile. 
It placed itself in flagrant contravention of the genius of humanity. In 
the name of higher principles, which constitute the universal life of man, 
we are warranted in declaring it guilty of heterodoxy.” And elsewhere, 
“ Literature must go to rehabilitate its powers in a better atmosphere. 
The time is not far distant when it will be understood that all literature 
which refuses to advance fraternally between science and philosophy is 
a homicidal and a suicidal literature.” 

To associate poetry fraternally with the higher thought of our own day 
has been part of the work of M. Leconte de Lisle. The effort of criticism 
in our time has been before all else to see things as they are, without 
partiality, without obtrusion of personal liking or disliking, without 
the impertinence of blame or of applause. To see things as they are is the 
effort of Leconte de Lisle’s poetry. Critical curiosity gratifies itself by 
the accurate perception of facts, and of their relations one to another. In 
like manner the imagination delights to comprehend after its own 
fashion the chief attitudes which the spirit of man has assumed in pre- 
sence of external nature, of God, of life and death, to enter into the faiths 
of past ages and races while yet holding essentially aloof from them, to 
distinguish the main features of former societies of men, and to illuminate 
these without permitting our passions to disturb their calm. Baudelaire 
happily compared Leconte de Lisle to his distinguished contemporary 
Ernest Renan. “ Notwithstanding the difference between their respective 
provinces, every person of clear-sighted intelligence will feel that the 
comparison is just. In the poet, as in the philosopher, I find the same 
ardent yet impartial curiosity with reference to religions, and the same 
spirit of universal Jove, not for humanity in itself, but for the various 
forms in which man in every age and clime has incarnated beauty and 
truth. Neither the one nor the other ever offends by absurd impiety. 
To portray in beautiful verses, of a luminous and tranquil kind, the 
different modes in which man, up to the present time, has adored God, 

14-5 
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and sought the beautiful, such has been the object. . . which Leconte 
de Lisle has assigned to his poetry.” Such poetry, it will be perceived, 
has close affinities with science, and yet it is in its essence the work of the 
skilled imagination. It possesses the ardour and the calm of science. 
One cannot look at the remarkable portrait of the poet by Rajon with- 
out recognising the aspiring intellect, the robust enthusiasm, the capacity 
for sustained effort, of Leconte de Lisle. The lifted head, with eyes which 
gaze steadfastly forward, might well be that of a sculptor contemplating 
the block in which he sees the enthralled form of beauty whose deliver- 
ance he is presently to effect.* The products of this enthusiasm possess 
a marmoreal calm ; and itis the union of the highest energy with a lofty 
tranquillity which distinguishes the method of this artist. To persons 
who expect from poetry a shallow excitement, to persons whose imagina- 
tion has not been nourished by the intellect, it is possible that Leconte 
de Lisle’s chief poems may seem masterpieces of the genre ennuyant. 
It calls for some disengagement from self, and from the common pre- 
occupations of our lives, to be able to transfer our total being into a 
world of thoughts and things remote and alien. The imaginative Pan- 
theon of the average reader contains the familiar figures of the gods of 
Greece and Rome; it is embarrassing when house-room and welcome are 
required all at once for a throng of strangers of appalling aspect and 
names gathered from India, from Egypt, from Scandinavia, even from 
the Polynesian islands, and still more embarrassing to find among the 
antique gods certain well-known shapes arrived from Palestine which 
seek admission on equal terms with the rest. And it must be admitted 
that, after a trial of one’s powers of sustained receptiveness by Leconte 
de Lisle, a trial which cannot be carried through without some fortitude 
of the imagination, we turn with a peculiar sense of relief to such 
lyrical sprightliness as that of Théodore de Banville, and find no small 
recreation for the eye in his mirthful antics upon the tight rope. 

Yet Leconte de Lisle’s poems are no mere works of erudite archwo- 
logy. He too, although possessed of a social faith, is, like Baudelaire, 
ill at ease in the present time. At first upon making his acquaintance 
we say, Here at least is a man who has escaped the sorrow of our age, 
who has not known “the something that infects the world ;” and we 
surmise that perhaps it is his Creole blood, perhaps the unvitiated air 
of his native Isle of Bourbon, which has left him sane and sound. But 
presently we perceive that this is not so. The stoicism, the impassiveness, 
the enforced serenity, the strict self-suppression, the resolved imperson- 
ality of his writings reveal the fact that he too has been a sufferer. 
These constitute the regimen by which he would gain sanity and strength. 
Are you unhappy! Then utter no cry, suppress the idle tear, forbear to 
turn the tender emotion upon yourself, place yourself under the influ- 





* See also the portrait in words by Théodore de Banville, Camées Parisiens, 
troisiéme série, 
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ence of things beautiful, calm, and remote, resign your imagination in 
absolute obedience to the object. And if, after practising such discipline, 
your unhappiness still survive, the physician adds, Accept the inevitable. 
Is it so strange and bitter to be defeated? Or does not every law of 
nature fulfil its course indifferent to our joy or suffering? Bear your 
sorrow as you would bear the shining of the stars or the falling of the 
rain. 

Thus, while Baudelaire studied with curious attention the evils of his 
time, and tasked his imagination to render an account of what was 
abnormal and diseased in the world around him, Leconte de Lisle turns 
away to seek for calm in the contemplation of nature in her virgin grace 
or her teeming maternal forces, and of man in states of society and under 
religious beliefs which possess for us an imaginative and scientific interest 
rather than the more pressing and painful interest of actuality. To 
Greece he is attracted as to the immortal patron of beauty ; to the primi- 
tive peoples of the North, because among them he finds a massive force 
of passion and of muscle which contrasts happily with the trivialities of 
the boulevard ; to India, because there sages had learned the secret that 
this turmoil of life is Maya (the divine illusion), and that behind Maya 
lies the silence and calm of “le divin Néant.” We may prepare our- 
selves for a fashion of pessimism among our small poets of culture at an 
early date, and doubtless “le divin Néant” will be celebrated by many 
self-complacent prophets of despair. Leconte de Lisle is not a pessimist; 
for the race of men he sees a far-off light towards which it advances, and 
for his own part life is to be endured and rendered as beautiful and grand 
as may be with noble forms and the light of large ideas. 

Among the poems of Leconte de Lisle his studies of external nature 
take a high place. When he sets himself down before an object resolved 
to make it his own by complete imaginative possession, he is not a mere 
descriptive poet. The great animal painter is not he who can most 
dexterously imitate wools and furs, but he who can pluck out the heart 
of the mystery of each form of animal life; and the same may be said of 
the painter of mountain or of sea. That which he seeks to discover is 
the true ideal—that is to say, that part of the real which is the most 
essential as distinguished from the accidental, the permanent as distin- 
guished from the temporary, the dominant as distinguished from the sub- 
ordinate. He who by penetrative vision can discover the ideal in each 
thing, or, in plain words, its essential characteristics, may fearlessly go on 
to paint furs and wools to perfection. And such is the method of Leconte 
de Lisle. In his choice of subjects (for the poet chooses rather than is 
chosen by them) he is attracted by the beauty and the wonder of strange 
exotic things and places. Two moments of the day in the tropics seem 
to contain for his imagination the highest poetry of the four-and-twenty 
hours—the dawn, with its solitude, its freshness in the heavens, and light 
odours rising from the earth, its tender stirring in the foliage and the 
flowers ; and then mid-noon, with the torrent of light, the oppression of 
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loaded heat, the moveless air, and the languor of all living things. The 
life in the jungle at midday is the subject of a remarkable study familiar 
to all readers of Leconte de Lisle. The huge panther lies asleep, his belly 
to the air, his claws dilating unconsciously, his burning breath escaping 
as from a furnace, his rosy tongue lolling; around him perfect silence, 
only the gliding python advancing his head, and the cantharides vibrating 
in the transparent air :— 


Lui, baigné par la flamme et remuant la queue, 
Il dort tout un soleil sous l’immensité bleue. 


In contrast with this poem, and others of the torrid atmosphere, we 
find all that is delicious in shadowy repose, in dewy freshness, in the light 
singing of streams, in the flowers of wan green places, present with us 
while we read “ La Fontaine aux Lianes” and “ La Ravine Saint-Gilles.” 
“Ta Manchy” (“ manchy,” the palanquin of the Isle Bourbon), so softly 
breathed upon by the sea-wind and impregnated with exquisite odours of 
the East, moves delicately forward like the rhythmical stepping of the 
Hindoo bearers. But of higher imaginative power than any of these is 
the short piece entitled “Le Sommeil du Condor.” No study of the 
poetry of animal life is of more exciting strangeness and at the same time 
of more mysterious solemnity than this. Beyond the ladder of the pre- 
cipitous Cordilleras, beyond the eagle-haunted mists, the vast hird sits :— 

L’envergure pendante et rouge par endroits, 
Le vaste oiseau, tout plein d’une mor.e indol:nee, 


Regarde 1’Amérique et l’espace en silenc., 
Et le sombre soleil qui meurt dans ses yeux froids. 


And night rolls from the east over the wild pampas, putting to sleep 
Chili and the Pacific Sea and the divine horizon, and rises with billowy 
shadows from peak to peak :— 


Lui, comme un spectre, seul, au front du pic altier, 
Baigné d'une lueur qui saigne sur la neige, 

Il attend cette mer sinistre qui l’assiége : 

Elle arrive, déferle, et le couvre en entier. 

Dans l’abime sans fond la Croix australe allume 
Sur les cétes du ciel son phare constellé. 

Il rale de plaisir, il agite sa plume, 

Il érige son cou musculeux et pelé; 

Il s’enléve, en fouettant, l’dpre neige des Andes ; 
Dans un cri rauque il monte ow n’atteint pas le vent, 
Et, loin du globe noir, loin de l'astre vivant, 

Il dort dans l’air glacé, les ailes toutes grandes.* 


None of the most characteristic poems of Leconte de Lisle treat of 
social subjects which lie near to us in timeand place. His poetry selects 





* “Le Sommeil du Condor,” “ Les Jungles,” “Le Manchy,” and the noble poem 
of melancholy “ Le Midi,” are given in the fourth volume of Crépet’s Les Poétes 
frangais, an excellent introduction to modern French poetry as far as about fifteen 


years ago, 
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as its organs certain of his faculties, and rejects others. To express his 
political creed he would require to formulate it in prose. Christian and 
medieval subjects are treated with the same aloofness, the same hauteur, 
and the same sympathy of intellect as those belonging to ancient Greece 
and Rome, or to the “ barbarian ” nations of Judea, of Egypt, of pagan 
Europe. But under this impartiality as an artist lie strenuous convic- 
tions both with respect to the régime of feudalism and the dogma of the 
age of faith, and, indeed, the impartiality sometimes impresses the reader 
who compares the poems with the author’s prose confessions of belief as 
partaking somewhat of the nature of an imperturbable artistic irony. 
The commoner, more superficial irony is excluded from Leconte de Lisle’s 
work as an artist, but it is made ample use of in the volume Histoire 
populaire du Christianisme, a little treatise which, professing to repre- 
sent Christian history as told by Christian historians, is certainly not 
distinguished by the judicial spirit or even by common historical 
accuracy. 

It is not to be wondered at that Leconte de Lisle should be regarded 
as a master by younger poets who aspire to be something more than 
mere singers of love and wine. He represents intellect, he represents 
science in connection with art; he has more of mass than Gautier, more 
of sanity, or at least of serenity, than Baudelaire; he is distin- 
guished by a rare self-regulating energy of the imagination; he owns a 
sovereign command over form, a severity and breadth of poetical style 
which is not to be found in the Lmaux et Camées, nor even in the Fleurs 
du Mal. But it is true that his subjects of predilection are too much 
subjects from the museum. He is not a mere antiquary; in his manner 
of aloofness and of intellectual sympathy he is essentially modern, and 
in the museum he remains a poet. Still we should like to know of love 
which was other than that possessed by a mummy; we should like to 
know of a religion which is not on show as a curiosity in a glass-case ; 
outside we hear the throng in the streets of a great city, and wonder 
what the lives of our fellow-men are like, and what they signify to them ; 
we think of the fields in which we ourselves were children, and which 
we did not study curiously, but so tenderly loved. 

Within the last ten or twelve years no star cf the second or third 
magnitude has quite succeeded in disengaging itself from the nebulous 
brilliancy of poetical reputations, which is made up by writers of a 
younger generation than those already glanced at in this article. M. 
Coppée’s poetry possesses elegance, but hardly in a high sense beauty ; 
it possesses sentiment, but hardly passion ; and its idyllic tenderness and 
refinement are those of the Luxembourg gardens rather than of the 
plains and hill-sides of the provinces. There is more promise of distinc- 
tion in M. Catulle Mendés; but it cannot be said that he has, even in his 
more recent poems, certainly discovered his true direction. In the Soirs 
moroses he is still,in a measure, a pupil of Baudelaire. In the Contes épiques 
there is something of Leconte de Lisle united with something—especially 
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in the treatment of the dénouement of each story—which has been obtained 
from Victor Hugo. In the earlier Philomela are pieces which could 
hardly have been written had not Théodore de Banville taught modern 
poets to unite lyrical impulse with the most delicate technical manipula- 
tions, and others which have, as it were, an odour acquired from lying 
among the verses of Théophile Gautier. Two poems of considerable 
length exhibit the highest attainment of the talent of M. Catulle Mendes. 
Hesperus is the story of a little old Jew of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
a dwarf, persecuted by the children and living in misery, yet in his 
ecstatic trances and visions the possessor of treasures of joy and love. 
Brightness and gloom are brought together in this poem with as magical 
and fascinating a power as in some of Rembrandt's etchings ; the subject 
is one which would have been treated with a passionate analysis by 
Balzac. Le Soleil de Minuit is a dramatic poem, the scene of which is 
laid among the ice-fields of the Polar world. Its human creatures are 
conceived as untamed animals possessed of fierce appetites and passions, 
not restrained, and yet already a little modified by the fears and super- 
stitions which are the projections of the primitive conscience of mankind.* 
It must be said that some of the impressiveness of the poem is gained by 
its entire disregard—a disregard which one is expected to accept as the 
artist’s duty to his subject—of the reserves of speech that are recognised 
as human in our developed state of society, from which we have in some 
degree worked out the original man-bear and woman-wolf. M. Catulle 
Mendés belongs in the main to the school of “art for art,” but he com- 
bines qualities which had been divided between its leaders, and he brings 
over to it some of the strangeness and splendour of Victor Hugo. Two 
other young poets illustrate the reaction against the school of art for art, 
which might have been anticipated as inevitable, and which bas already 
become apparent. In Les Chansons joyeuses Maurice Bouchor attempted 
to lead back French poetry to the spirit of facile mirth, the praise 
of youth and wine, of love and laughter. The Parnassians were to be 
pelted from their thrones with roses. His second volume—lLes Poémes de 
Amour et de la Mer—is written in a more grave and tender spirit ; it is 
the lyrical confession of the sorrow of unfulfilled love, and from love the 
poet at the last turns for consolation to the fraternal comradeship of art. 
M. Lafagette puts forth a more ambitious programme. It is his aim to 
preserve all that has been attained for form and technical mastery of 
verse by the school of the Parnassians, and to employ this as an artist 
under influences proceeding from the political convictions of an ardent 
republican and a philosophical doctrine which it pleases him to term 
un naturalisme rationaliste. His earliest volume certainly confirmed 
the judgment of Gautier that his verses were deficient in composition, but 
M. Lafagette has diligently improved the quality of his workmanship, 
and in Les Accalmies he has for a season laid by his sword to take in hand 





* A notice of these poems by Mr. E. W. Gosse will be found ina review of M. 
Mendés’ collected poems in the Academy, June 16, 1877. 
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the chisel and the burin ; some of the sonnets and triolets—dated in Revo- 
lutionary style, ‘‘ Messidor, an 83,” “ Floréal, an 82,” might have been writ- 
ten in some luxurious studio under the Second Empire. Essentially, how- 
ever, M. Lafagette’s motto is found in the words of Victor Hugo: “ De 
nos jours l’écrivain doit étre au besoin un combattant; malheur au 
talent 4 travers lequel on ne voit pas un conscience!” One may trust 
that, whether or not in our own country a tendency exist to follow the 
leadership of the French masters of form, in France their influence is 
about to be reduced to just proportions. In M. Lafagette’s devotion to 
beauty and to art there mingles a social purpose somewhat akin to that 
which appeared in the school of Saint-Simon, and which served long 
since to inspire the writers of “ Young Germany.” But, apart from 
the consideration of the truth or falsehood of the faiths which lie at the 
basis of the art of M. Lafagette, it is a significant fact that writers who 
have been in the presence of the poetry of “art for art” brought to the 
most exquisite degree of refinement, should feel that this does not suffice, 
and that art, severed from a social faith, becomes, sooner or later, in- 
evitably sterile. 
Non, non, ton régne est clos, 6 race veule et vaine! 
—Dans l’or pur nous savons bien sertir, comme toi, 
Des joyaux ciselés ; mais une male foi 
Nous anime, et le sang qui brile notre veine 
Nous vovlons l'infuser 4 l’Art en désarroi. 
Que la forme éclatante incarne la justice ; 
Songe que l’Art n’est pas un but, mais un moyen, 
Frére! adore le Beau, car ce culte est paien, 
Mais fixe-lui le Vrai pour éternel solstice ; 
Aime, hais, souffre, vis, sois homme et citoyen. 


What social doctrine shall inspire the poetry of the future? It is not 
meant here to attempt an answer to this question ; but one more French 
writer of verse may be named as illustrating the perplexities and hesi- 
tations of our age. Sainte-Beuve observed of M. Sully Prudhomme that 
he belonged to none of the schools of contemporary poetry. “ His was 
rather the noble ambition of conciliating them, of deriving from them, 
and reuniting in himself what was good in each. With much skill in 
the treatment of form, he was not indifferent to the idea; and among 
ideas, he did not adopt any group to the exclusion of the rest.” This 
rightly defines the position of Sully Prudhomme. Like Leconte de Lisle, 
he is intellectual, but, unlike that master, he is tender ; his intellect is 
not severe and haughty, but humane and sympathetic ; and the sympathy 
which he gives is more than that which takes its origin from scientific 
curiosity. He does not traverse the world of ideas as an aristocrat who 
from his eminence of thought surveys and studies many things, of which 
none can succeed in mastering his reason or really gaining his affections. 
Rather he yields to this influence, and yields again to that, and is in 
danger of “ losing himself in countless adjustments.” He has perceptions 
of truth on one side and on the other, and can deny none of them. 
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There is something in the pantheistic way of thinking which seems need- 
ful to his imaginative interpretation of the facts of consciousness ; there 
is something in theism which corresponds with the cravings of his heart ; 
yet he cannot deny a lurking doubt that after all the agnostic may be in 
the right. This is the burden which he bears, a divided intellect, for 
ever adapting itself to what appear to be diverse forms of truth. He is 
not angry with modern science or modern industry ; he would, if possible, 
conciliate the real with the ideal. He loves the colour of Gautier’s 
verse, the passion and vivid humanity of Musset, and can value the 
abstractedness, the aspiration, the Druidic nature-worship of Laprade ; 
he would fain possess something of each ; and his manifold sympathies 
leave him sad and restless. Sully Prudhomme’s unhappiness arises from 
the lack of a cause, a creed, a church, a loyalty, a love, to which he can 
devote his total being, and know that such devotion is the highest wisdom. 
He is a born eclectic, and the only remedy he can apply to his malady 
is more eclecticism. He may serve as a pathetic witness to the truth 
that culture, as we too often conceive it nowadays, may lead to an issue 
less fortunate than that of asceticism. In Edgar Quinet’s poetical 
romance Merlin the great enchanter traverses a vast desert to visit the 
abbey of the famous Prester John. The architecture of the abbey struck 
Merlin with astonishment. It was a composite style, formed of the 
pagoda, the Greek temple, the synagogue, the mosque, the basilica, the 
cathedral, without counting an almost innumerable number of marabouts, 
minarets, Byzantine and Gothic chapels. When Prester John appears, the 
magician beholds before him an august old man, with beard of snow 
descending to his waist. ‘“ Upon his head he wore a turban enriched 
with a sapphire cross. At his neck hung a golden crescent, and he sup- 
ported himself upon a staff after the manner of a Brahman. Three 
children followed him, who supported each upon the breast an open book. 
The first was the collection of the Vedas, the second was the Bible, the 
third the Koran. At certain moments Prester John stopped and read 
afew lines from one of the sacred volumes which always remained open 
before him ; after which he continued his walk, with eyes fixed upon the 
stars.” Prester John was Quinet’s type of the eclectic philosopher, and 
he may equally well represent the modern man of spurious culture. 
Prester John’s architecture is not a true conciliation of styles, nor Prester 
John’s faith of creeds. 

M. Sully Prudhomme, however, if he has dwelt for a while in the 
eclectic abbey, has not divided his heart between ideals of beauty and 
realities of shame. He is for ever returning to an aspiration after truth, 
after beauty, after simplicity of life, and yet he has never wandered far 
from these ; and part of his moral perplexity arises from suggestions and 
checks to which a person of harder or narrower personality would have 
been insensible. There is in him something of feminine susceptibility 
and sensitiveness ; and that a man should possess portion of a woman’s 


tenderness is not wholly ill. 
EDWARD DOWDEN, 
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OnE fine January night, some years ago, the Princess Paolini hell a 
great reception. It was the first entertainment of any kind that had 
taken place beneath her roof since the death of the old Prince, her hus- 
band, and all Rome flocked to attend it. Cardinals and ambassadors, 
monsignori and generals, Roman duchessesand English tourists, grey- 
jacketed Papal Zouaves ‘resh from the field of Mentana, artists and 
sculptors, statesmen and antiquarians, they streamed up the broad marble 
staircase in an unending tide; for everybody was anxious to get a sight 
of the beautiful young Princess, and on an occasion like this invitations 
were not hard to come by. Outside, the grey, time-worn fagade of the 
old palace was lighted up by a row of flaming torches ; the piazza, of which 
it occupies one entire side, was thronged with carriages, and, from a stage 
erected near the portico, a brass band brayed forth operatic selections 
with more or less of cheerfulness and accuracy. 

Everybody who knows Rome knows the Palazzo Paolini, and every- 
body who has any acquaintance with Roman society is aware that its 
late owner was no lineal descendant of the famous old family whose 
name he bore, but a partner in the well-known Florentine banking-house 
of Flocchi and Company. It was upon his marriage with the orphan 
daughter of poor old ruined Filippo Paolini that he was permitted to 
assume the title and arms upon which his subsequent career reflected so 
much credit; and, though I believe that he was somewhat coldly received 
by the Roman nobility upon his first advent among them, his generosity, 
his artistic tastes, his fine manners, and, above all, his great wealth, soon 
sufficed to triumph over the prejudices of the most exclusive, and placed 
him, ere long, upon as high a social pinnacle as any dweller in the 
Eternal City, who was neither a priest nor a politician, could aspire to 
occupy. He bought back the palace and the lands, which had gradually 
slipped away from the possession of his wife’s ancestors; he even, at 
infinite pains and expense, recovered many of their lost art treasures ; 
he set the old family upon its legs again, and received such members 
of it as presented themselves to him with open arms and an open 
purse, 
Of these there was no lack. From many a dilapidated farm in the 
Umbrian marshes, and many a crumbling, moribund city, they flocked to 
the capital, those handsome, impoverished Paolinis—priests, some of 
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them, and some soldiers, but most without occupation—and for them all 
the new Prince willingly expended his money and the influence which 
money carries with it. He revived the glories of an ancient house in 
short, and, in so doing, deserved well of his country. Such, at least, 
was the expressed opinion of His Holiness Pope Gregory XVI. and 
others, though some people, remembering the past history of the Paolini 
family, may have thought that the world would have suffered no great 
loss by the extinction of that race of plotters, poisoners, and spend- 
thrifts. 

And so, for a matter of thirty years, Giuseppe Flocchi, Prince 
Paolini, reigned in Rome as a leader of society and a liberal patron of 
the arts, and was beloved by all classes alike, the only drop of bitter in 
his cup being the want of any child to succeed him in his honours. But 
when, in the fulness of time, the Princess Paolini died, the widower 
thought fit to take a step which—at least among the ranks of his rela- 
tives—proved immediately fatal to his popularity. If, as the proverb 
says, no man should be accounted happy, neither perhaps ought he to be 
deemed wise, until he is dead. At the age of seventy or thereabouts, the 
sage and experienced Prince Paolini, who had undertaken a journey to 
London with the pardonable object of diverting his thoughts from the 
loss which he had sustained, reappeared in Rome, bringing with him, as 
his second consort, a beautiful English girl fresh from the schoolroom ; 
and his cousin the Cardinal, throwing up his hands and his eyes, cried 
aloud, in the bitterness of his heart, that there was no fool like an old 
fool. 

The Prince’s second experience of married life proved a brief one. He 
was found dead in his bed one morning very shortly after his return home ; 
and the newspapers, which united in lauding the many good deeds of his 
long life, differed a little as to the cause of its termination, some speaking 
of apoplexy, and others of heart disease. Rumour, ever prone to be ill- 
natured, filled the air, at the time, with whisperings which I should be 
the last man in the world to think of repeating, especially as they are 
scarcely relevant to the present narrative ; but certain it is that the sad 
event, which caused many tears to flow from the eyes of those who had 
been recipients of the dead man’s bounty, left his. relations wonderfully 
calm. However, they gave him a magnificent funeral; and I well 
remember seeing the procession pass slowly and solemnly down the Corso, 
a troop of monks leading the way, bearing huge lighted candles and 
chanting a melancholy dirge, some ghastly masked figures, members of 
the confraternity of the Misericordia, striding on either side of the bier, 
and a Jong train of mourners and cvaches and carriages following. The 
Paolinis were all there—a goodly clan of them. They reverently 
deposited the remains of their departed chief in the church of Sta. Maria 
del Popolo ; and then I daresay they drove back as quickly as they could 
and heard the will read. 

I don’t know whether it was then or upon some subsequent occasion 
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that the contents of that document were communicated to the relatives 
of the deceased ; but, whenever it was, I should have much enjoyed being 
present and watching the‘r faces while it was announced that, barring a 
few unimportant legacies, the misguided man had bequeathed the whole 
of his vast property, real and personal, to his widow. The lady was 
not even hampered with any of the ordinary provisos which common 
prudence dictates, with regard to remarriage, or the like. Her husband’s 
wealth was hers, and hers absolutely. The family felt this to be very 
grievous, and could perhaps hardly be blamed for so fealing, though, no 
doubt, young Carlo Paolini, of the Guardia Nobile, went a little too far 
when he declared publicly that, in his opinion, it would be a righteous 
act to dig the old idiot up out of his grave and fling his body into the 
Tiber. His uncle, the Cardinal, very properly rebuked him for such a 
display of temper and bad taste, and suggested the move practical course 
of disputing the will. Some such attempt was, indeed, subsequently 
made; but it proved abortive; and then the Paolinis, with that common 
sense which has never yet deserted them where their own interests have 
been at stake, recognised the fact that by far the best thing they could do 
would be to keep on good terms with the fortunate foreigner to whom 
their ancient palace and broad lands now belonged. 

Of course, certain people declared that they tried to poison her ; but 
what will not certain people declare? There was nothing in the rather 
abrupt departure of the young Princess for her native land to excite so 
shocking a suspicion in any but evil-thinking minds ; nor could anything 
be more natural than that a girl married and widowed at the tender age 
of eighteen should fly for comfort and consolation to the arms of a fond 
mother. At all events, Rome saw her again at the end of a couple of 
years. She took up her abode in the luxurious apartments of the Palazzo 
Paolini, which had been prepared to receive her as a bride; she showed 
herself upon the Pincian in an English-built Victoria drawn by a pair of 
high-stepping bays, and presently—by way, as it was thought, of mani- 
festing in a public manner that she understood the duties and importance 
of her position—she issued invitations for the great reception of which 
mention has already been made. 

Those who were privileged to attend this gathering were forced to 
admit that the demeanour of their hostess afforded little room for adverse 
criticism, and that, Englishwoman as she was, she bore herself in all 
respects as becamea Roman princess. She was very tall, very beautiful, 
and very magnificently dressed. With her dark hair and eyes and her 
clear pale complexion, she might have been an Italian born. She was a 
little proud and cold perhaps; but that was a fault upon the right side. 
Standing at the head of her staircase, with Cardinal Paolini at her elbow 
and a little court of her relations and other great people grouped behind 
her, she received her guests like any empress. She made no mistakes. 
Possibly she had gone through a private rehearsal with the Cardinal, or 
it may have been that she had taken some pains to learn her part; at 
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any rate she was polite to everybody, and more than polite to a favoured 
few. She hada well-chosen word or two for each of the great ladies whose 
friendship was worth securing; she advanced a few steps and shook 
hands with the minister of a country understood to be friendly to the 
Papal Government, while the representative of another power, with whose 
action His Holiness had recently had reason to be displeased, was dis- 
missed with a grave, distant bow. 

The latter form of recognition was, indeed, the only one vouchsafed 
to the majority of the Princess’s guests, as they defiled before her, and 
passed on to the picture-gallery and the great ball-room, where a string 
band was playing for their benefit ; but when my own turn came to pay 
my respects to the lady of the house, I was honoured by a much warmer 
reception. The fact is that I had entered the Palazzo Paolini uninvited. 
I had only just arrived in Rome, and, having heard of the proposed festi- 
vity, I thought I would walk round after dinner and see how my old 
friend and playmate, Sybil Ferrars (with whom I had been intimately 
acquainted since the day when I had the honour to attend her christening), 
would acquit herself in her new and rather trying situation. I flattered 
myself, too, that the sight of a familiar face among all those strange ones 
would not be unwelcome to her ; and sol was not at all astonished when 
the Princess, on recognising me, forgot all her stateliness and dignity 
for a moment, and held out both her hands with a little glad cry of 
surprise. 

“You here!” she exclaimed. “How delightful! When did you 
arrive? and how long will you remain? Oh, I hope-you are going to 
stay the whole winter! Where have you been all these long, weary 
years?” (It was only two years since I had seen her last; but at her 
time of life two years is a much longer period than it isat mine.) “ Will 
you come and see me to-morrow morning about twelve o’clock? Then 
we can have a good long talk all by ourselves.” 

Cardinal Paolini fixed his deep-set black eyes upon my humble person, 
and looked me through and through. He is a handsome, commanding-look- 
ing man, asall the Paolinis are, and he has a way of confronting inferior 
mortals with a cold, penetrating gaze which is supposed to strike terror 
into their mean souls. Of course, I had no chance against him. With 
his tall, spare figure draped in scarlet robes and old lace, he looked the 
very picture of a proud prince of the Church, and seemed born to exact 
obedience, if not respect ; whereas I, I am sorry to say, am a rather fat 
old man, and though I may have had my share of good looks once upon 
a time, I have never heard that my appearance was of an awe-inspiring 
kind. However, I am not afraid of Cardinal Paolini, nor, for that 
matter, of the whole Sacred College put together; so I favoured him 

with a Briton’s stony, stolid stare, before which he presently dropped 
his eyelids, while the faintest possible smile flickered for an instant about 
his thin lips. 

I suppose the Princess must have noticed the rigidity which had 
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suddenly overspread my speaking countenance, and have guessed at its 
cause; for she glanced over her shoulder at the Cardinal, and remarked, 
ina very clear and distinct voice, and in the Italian tongue (which I 
observed she had learnt to speak with remarkable purity), “ Your Emi- 
nence need feel no alarm. Mr. Clifford was at school with my father, 
and, what is better still, he is married already.” 

At this speech there was a general smile, and I saw several of the 
bystanders nudge their neighbours ; for of course everybody knew that 
the Paolinis were not going to let their fair relative take a second hus- 
band if they could help it, and the Cardinal’s distrust of Englishmen 
was, as I afterwards learnt, a matter of notoriety. 

I passed on into the picture-gallery, feeling rather sorry that the 
Princess should have thought it worth while to make something like a 
scene out of so small a matter. It was sufficiently obvious that the 
Cardinal must wish and intend to get her under his thumb ; and I have 
always observed that, when a clever and strong-willed man has such 
designs with regard to a woman, the only safe opposition she can bring 
to bear against him is that of a wall of passive resistance. He has 
already taken a long step towards victory when she tries to sting him 
with sharp speeches. 

I never have any lack of acquaintances in Rome, where I am in the 
habit of spending two or three months out of every year, and I soon 
found myself surrounded by a knot of old friends in whose society an 
hour slipped away pleasantly enough. I was just thinking that it was 
about time for me to be going back to my hotel to bed when I ran up 
against young Dick Seaton, the sculptor, who grasped my hand with 
more than his usual cordiality. 

“My dear Mr. Clifford,’ he cried, “you are the very man of all 
others whom I wanted to see! You knew the Princess Paolini before 
she was married, didn’t you?’ Who was she? What made her marry that 
drivelling old man? Tell me about her.” 

“ Why all this eagerness?” I enquired. “ What are Princesses and 
Paolinis to you, my poor Dick? Have you fallen in love with her, you 
foolish boy? And do you suppose she is ever likely so much as to notice 
your existence ? Oh, vanity of youth !” 

Dick burst out laughing. “ Fallen in love with that beautiful statue? 
—not exactly!” he answered. “I could as easily fall in love with the 
Capitoline Venus. Besides, I hope I know my place, and have a proper 
reverence for my betters. Moreover, I can tell you, if you don’t know 
it already, that the Princess Paolini will never marry again. His 
Eminence yonder would have a hundred suitors poisoned sooner than 
let it come to that.” 

“Well, well!” I said. “I daresay she will be none the less happy 
if she does have to remain single. What do people want to get married 
for? Is matrimonial bliss so common a thing that all you young folks 
should be in such a hurry to surrender your freedom ?” 
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Dick laughed again, and asked whether Mrs, Clifford was with me. 
Dick is sometimes inclined to be a little bit impertinent. 

“You know very well that the climate of Rome does not suit my 
wife,” I answered. “She is in England, paying a round of visits. So 
you want to hear all about the beautiful Princess, do you? Well; walk 
home with me, and I will tell you what I know.” 

We made our way through the crowded rooms, down the broad 
staircase, and so out on to the piazza, where we lighted our cigars, and 
strolled away in the moonlight. 

“The Princess Paolini,” said I, as we turned into the Corso, “is one 
of that old cat Lady Augusta Ferrars’s daughters. You don’t know 
Lady Augusta, because you live abroad three parts of the year, and 
when you do go to London you roam about the streets in a velveteen 
coat and a pot hat, so that even your relations have to look in at a 
shop window when you pass; but everybody else knows her, and I 
believe most people rather like her. A select few, of whom I have the 
honour to be one, hate her like poison. I don’t know whether her 
daughters feel grateful to her, but I suppose they ought, for she has done 
the best she possibly could for them, according to her ideas. The eldest 
will be a duchess one of these days, when her husband succeeds to the 
title ; the second is married to old Kreutzerpfenning, the German banker, 
and will be one of the richest women in Europe when he dies, as he is 
bound to do before long; the third is the famous Lady Highcliffe, of 
whom you must have heard. They tell me she leads one of the most 
exclusive sets in London ; but I don’t know much about her myself; she 
soared to asocial height which I can never hope to reach. Lady Augusta 
arranged all these matches, and carried them through, unaided and 
alone, in the face of considerable difficulties. It was she who took poor 
Sybil almost out of the nursery, made her change her religion, and 
handed her over to old Prince Paolini, who might have been her grand- 
father. I believe the poor child made some objection; but children 
never know what is good for them; and, after all, now that the man is 
dead——” 

Here Seaton spat upon the ground in an offensive, noisy manner, of 
which I strongly disapprove. 

“Don’t do that, Dick,” said I: “ it is unnecessary and ungentle- 
manly. Live in Bohemia, if you will, but for Heaven’s sake keep clear 
of its low habits.” 

“T will back the habits of Bohemia against the habits of Belgravia, 
any day,” he returned. “In Bohemia a woman has at least some natural 
love for her offspring.” 

“So she has in Belgravia, only it takes a different form.” 

“ Fangh! don’t tell me. Made her change her religion, did they? 
I am a Catholic myself, as you know, but then I was born one: hang 
forcible conversions! And you talk of it all as if it wasn’t enough to 
make a man sick!” And here I am sorry to say that, in spite of my 
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remonstrance, Dick repeated. his objectionable act. ‘But I daresay she 
was a willing victim,” he resumed, after a pause. ‘No doubt she is as 
worldly and selfish and mean as the rest of them, and Heaven only gave 
her those great melancholy brown eyes by some mistake.” 

“ She is nothing of the kind,” I answered—“ at least she used not to 


be.” 

“Then why did she marry that old dotard ?” 

“ My good Dick,” I said, “you don’t know the stupendous power of 
anagging woman. I sincerely trust you never may. Lady Augusta’s 
daughters were all high-spirited girls, but they had to give in to her in 
the long run ; and, for my part, I don’t wonder at it.” 

“H’m ! Well, I don’t think I shal] execute the order, all the same,’ 
remarked Dick, musingly. 

“ What order?” I asked. 

“Oh, the Princess Paolini honoured my studio by a visit the other 
day, and, after criticising my poor productions with a good deal of com- 
plimentary condescension, was pleased to say that she was anxious to sit 
to me for her bust. I told her that I didn’t much care about that 
kind of work as a general thing, but that, as her face interested me, I 
would see whether I could not make an exception in her case.” 

“ That was rather impertinent of you.” 

“ Yes ; but her manner had been rather impertinent to me. Besides, 
I only spoke the truth. Her face interested me. All things considered, 
I don’t think it interests me any more; and when she comes to my 
studio to-morrow, as she has appointed to do, I shall tell her I can’t 
find time for her.” 

“ You young goose!” I said, “ what have you to do with the private 
life of your sitters? Do you institute enquiries into the antecedents of 
all your models, pray? The Princess Paolini, who is no worse than her 
neighbours, you may be sure, will pay you well for your work, and bring 
you into notice if you are civil to her. Don’t quarrel with your bread 
and butter.” 

“T shall do very well without the Princess’s patronage,” answered 
Dick, with his nose in the air; “and I am not going to degrade my art 
into a mere means of grubbing up money. Here is your hotel. Good- 
night.” 

And so my young friend marched away in the moonlight, ascended 
the broad flight of steps that leads from the Piazza di Spagna to the 
church of the Trinita de’ Monti, and was soon out of sight. Dick Seaton’s 
father, as I happened to know, made him, at that time, an allowance 
of 3007. a-year, upon the strength of which I suspect that the young 
sculptor muddled away more than double that amount annually. I was 
rather pleased with him for respecting his art, and despising money : I 
like to see youth generous and careless and free-handcd ; and as I knocked 
up the porter at the Hétel de l'Europe, and stumbled in through the 
half-open door, I said to myself that Dick was a fine young fellow, though 
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of course an ass. I daresay, though, that if he had been my son, I 
should have considered the latter part of the phrase more descriptive of 
him than the former. 


II. 


Punctually at twelve o’clock on the following morning I presented my- 
self at the Palazzo Paolini, and, after a short delay, was ushered into the 
presence of its mistress. She received me in what would, I suppose, 
have been called her boudoir, had not such a name seemed so absurdly 
inappropriate as applied to one of the vast lofty chambers of the grim 
old palace. It was too large a room to be altogether comfortable, and of 
course its windows fitted badly and let in currents of air, as all Roman 
windows do; but it had a southern aspect, it was luxuriously furnished 
in the modern Parisian style, and a mass of flowers and a great cage full 
of twittering birds gave it a certain cheery, home-like appearance. A 
wood fire was burning brightly on the hearth, on one side of which the 
Princess reclined in a low easy-chair, while facing her sat a straight- 
backed, sandy-haired, middle-aged person, whom I at once perceived to 
be her lady companion. 

A sense of humour, we are often told, is nothing more nor less than 
a quick perception of the incongruous; but to my own mind I must 
confess that there is no spectacle at once so ludicrous, so delightful, and 
so rare, as that of absolute fitness. Every condition in life has its ideal 
type, yet how seldom is that ideal realised! Portly bishops, weasel-faced 
attorneys, admirals who talk in a sustained bellow and interlard their 
conversation with oaths—how few and far between are they, and with 
what immense satisfaction does one greet a man whose appearance 
accords in all respects with his calling! Companions should, of course, 
be tall, angular, and of uncompromising aspect; they should wear 
mittens, be perpetually knitting grey woollen stockings, and should never 
speak unless addressed. Everybody has met the ideal companion scores 
of times in novels and plays; but how many people have come across her 
in real life? The Princess Paolini’s companion fulfilled all the above- 
enumerated conditions ; and when I was introduced to her, and heard 
that her name was Miss O’Grady, the perfection of the specimen struck 
me with such force, and tickled me to that extent, that I had much ado 
to keep myself from bursting into an unseemly guffaw. 

Miss O’Grady so completely satisfied my soul that, for the first few 
minutes, I really could not take my eyes off her, and was only able to 
lend a half-attentive ear to the conversation of the Princess, who was 
chatting away about old times in a manner far more characteristic of the 
Sybil of former years than of the grande dame whom I had seen 
patronising ambassadors on the previous evening. It was the sound of 
Seaton’s name that roused me from my state of contented contemplation. 

“T suppose Mr. Seaton is an old friend of yours,” the Princess was 
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saying. “I saw you go away together arm-in-arm last night. Do you 
know, I have taken rather a fancy to that young man. He was so very 
rude to me the other day.” 

“ And do you like people who are rude to you?” 

“Sometimes. It makes a change you know. Now-a-days I find that 
nearly everybody crouches down at my feet; and I think those who hate 
me most are the most polite to me.” 

“T can’t believe that anyone can hate you,” said I. 

She shrugged her shoulders, but made no reply : and Miss O’Grady, 
without lifting her eyes from her knitting, delivered herself of a short 
sharp “Hem!” which I took to mean, “ Well, you ave an old fool!” 

“Would you believe,” the Princess resumed, “that Mr. Seaton 
makes difficulties about producing a bust of me? As if the greatest 
sculptor in Rome would not be only too glad to have such an order! I 
don’t in the least want a bust of myself, and certainly, in the first 
instance, had not the slightest anxiety to sit to your friend; but when 
he seemed inclined to refuse my offer, I determined at once that he 
should accept it, whether be pleased or not; and, in fact, I am going to 
give him my first sitting this morning. Will you come with me, and 
relieve Miss O’Grady ? You don’t care to come, do you?” she added, 
turning to her companion; and that lady, looking up for a moment, 
answered in a deep solemn voice, “ I’d be glad to be excused.” 

Mindful of the foolish determination which Dick had announced to 
me, I thought I might manage to do the young fellow a good turn, in 
spite of himself, if I acceded to the Princess’s request, so I said I should 
like very much to accompany her, and shortly afterwards found myself 
comfortably settled on the soft cushions of the Victoria of which mention 
has already been made, and progressing at a round pace up the steep 
streets which lead to the Via di San Nicolo da Tolentino, where Dick’s 
studio was situated. 

As we pulled up before the door with a jerk, a little incident 
eccurred which half amused and half distressed me. An elderly man, 
dressed in a suit of threadbare black, who had been sauntering along the 
pavement on the opposite side of the way smoking a cigarette, halted as 
the clattering equipage dashed past him, and, with pardonable curiosity, 
stood still for a moment to scrutinise the beautiful lady enveloped in 
furs who was preparing to descend from it. The Princess caught sight 
of him while her foot was on the step, and, turning instantly to the foot- 
man who was holding out his arm to assist her to alight, she said, in her 
quick imperious way, “Tell that man to come here.” 

In a moment the stranger, hat in hand, was standing before her 
and bowing obsequiously, polite interrogation expressed in all his 
features, 

“Cardinal Paolini sent you to watch for me,” said the Princess, 
looking over the man’s head as she spoke. “ You can tell him that you 
saw me enter Signor Seaton’s studio, and that I shall probably remain 
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there an hour or more. You may add that I had no one with me except 
an English gentleman.” And with that she swept into the house. 

The stranger opened enormous eyes of astonishment, dropped his 
head beneath his shoulders, exhibited the palms of a dingy pair of hands, 
and volubly assured me that the lady had made some mistake. He had 
never seen her before in his life, and had not so much as heard the name 
of Cardinal Paolini. But I was too much ashamed and annoyed to 
answer him, and hurried into the studio without daring to glance at 
either of the servants. 

I followed the Princess into the bare, scantily-furnished ante-room in 
which Dick was accustomed to keep his visitors waiting for him, and 
then, using the privilege of an old friend, I ventured upon a mild 
expostulation. “ After all,” I concluded, “the man was very likely not 
put on to watch you.” 

She had turned her back to me in order to examine some bas-reliefs 
which hung against the wall, and had not, I am afraid, paid much 
attention to my harangue. 

“Oh, yes, he was,” she said, quietly. “I know his face perfectly 
well; and he knows that I know him.” 

“ But why speak to him before your servants? Surely it would be 
more dignified ; 

“That is of no importance whatever,” she interrupted. “It is an 
open secret that the Cardinal surrounds me with spies, and, for anything 
I know, those very servants may be in his pay. Of course I might dis- 
regard his emissaries as beneath notice, if I chose; but it makes him 
angry to know that he is detected and laughed at; and so, from time to 
time, I send him a message which I am sure will be delivered, because 
all his creatures hate him so. Ah, here is Mr. Seaton.” 

Mr. Seaton now made his appearance. He was clad in a complete 
suit of brown velveteen, with knickerbockers; his fair hair, which in 
moments of excitement was apt to stand on end, was parted in the middle 
and carefully brushed; his beard had evidently been trimmed that 
morning, and a faint odour of Eau de Cologne entered the room with 
him. In short, I perceived at once that the young jackanapes had come 
in prepared to ride the high horse, and his first words convinced me of 
the correctness of my judgment. 

After bowing low to the Princess—I only got a nod—he expressed 
his regret that she should have been put to the trouble of revisiting his 
studio. He had given the subject full consideration, he said, and he had 
arrived at the conclusion that he must decline the honour of executing 
her bust. In point of fact, he did not go in for that kind of work. Of 
course a beautiful face was always worth studying; and that (if he might 
be permitted to say so) was the reason why he had hesitated a little in 
the present instance ; but, after thinking it over, he had decided that it 
would be wiser for him not to depart from his general rule. He must 
therefore beg to be excused. 
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The Princess was sitting with her back towards me, so that I could 
not see how this announcement affected her. She did not, however, 
appear to be offended. 

“ Of course, if you won’t do it, you won't, and there is no more to be 
said,” she answered ; “ but I confess I am disappointed. I want to have 
a good bust of myself, and I fancied, somehow or other, that you would 
succeed better with me than one of the others, to whom I shall now 
have to apply. I don’t know what your reasons may be; but if it were 
only loss of time that you dreaded p 

“You would pay me at a rate that would over-rule that objection. I 
don’t doubt it; and I am infinitely obliged. But—forgive me, Princess— 
there are some few things in the world that money will not buy. My 
productions, which are very far from being first-rate, are worth a certain 
price; and that price I expect, and receive, for them. I don’t want 
more, and would not take more.” 

At this juncture I could not refrain from calling out, “ That’s bosh, 
you know ;” but I doubt whether either of the young people heard the 
interruption. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the Princess, quite meekly ; “I ought not. 
to have tried to bribe you; and, indeed, I did not exactly mean to do 
that ; but I thought perhaps your time might be valuable, and—and— 
but it does not signify. You don’t pursue art as a profession then?” she- 
resumed, after a momentary pause. 

“Oh, yes, I do,” answered Dick, laughing, and showing a fine double. 
row of white teeth ; “and very glad I am to get anorder too. But I 
love my art for its own sake, not for what it may bring me, and I would 
not undertake any work that went against the grain with me, if I were 
offered five thousand pounds for it.” 

Here again I felt constrained to exclaim, “ Dick, Dick, don’t be such: 
aprig!” And I am bound to say that my second observation met with 
as little recognition as my first. 

“Oh, if it goes against the grain,” said the Princess softly. 

An ingenuous blush suffused the cheeks of the young sculptor. “I 
did not mean that,” he cried, quite confused and altogether forgetful of 
his dignity. “You cannot suppose that—good heavens, how stupid 
and awkward Iam! All I meant was rn 

“Well?” said the Princess calmly. 

I suppose Dick did not quite know what he had meant; for he did 
not finish his sentence, but frowned and rumpled up his hair, and begam 
to walk up and down the room. 

“Tf you really think—” he began, at length; “if you think— 
though, upon my word, I don’t know why you should—there are so- 
Many sculptors who are my superiors in every way—but if you really 
Wish—” 

Need I add that, a few minutes later, the Princess was seated in the 
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one easy-chair that Dick’s studio possessed, that I myself was accommo- 
dated with a hard, comfortless stool, and that the incorruptible Seaton 
had changed his velveteen coat for a brown holland one, and was already 
hard at work ? 

“‘ What is there in this world that all pretty women, and most plain 
ones, cannot get a man to do if they will only take the trouble?” I asked 
of the Princess when the sitting was at an end, and I was once more 
seated beside her in her carriage. 

She laughed, and said that there were a great many things which no 
power of hers had ever been able to effect. “Do you think, for instance, 
that I could induce the Cardinal to leave me in peace?” 

“The Cardinal,” I answered, “is a priest and an old man: my poor 
Dick is young and impetuous. I should take it as a favour if you 
would not make a greater fool of him than you can help.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, turning her great serious eyes full 
upon me. 

And then I remembered that she was a princess and that Dick was 
only a struggling sculptor, and I had not the courage to caution her 
against flirting with one so far beneath her in rank. 

After this the Princess's visits to Dick’s studio became matters of 
daily occurrence. Miss O’Grady went with her as representative of the 
convenances, and took her knitting. I did not offer to replace that lady 
a second time, having a dislike to hard wooden chairs, but I often 
dropped in, in the course of the morning, and found the trio always in 
the same postures—the Princess mounted upon her dais, Dick working 
away at his clay, and the grim-visaged companion nodding a little over 
her interminable stocking. Entering, one day, without knocking, as my 
habit was, I was arrested upon the threshold by a warning “ Hush!” 
and presently became aware of Miss O’Grady slumbering peacefully upon 
her high chair, her head thrown back, and her lower jaw dropped, while 
Dick was hastily drawing a caricature of this sleeping beauty, and the 
Princess, peeping over his shoulder, was stuffing her pocket handkerchief 
into her mouth to control her laughter. When I saw Dick’s sketch, 
which I must say was not devoid of humour, I exploded, and awoke 
the unconscious sitter, who glanced suspiciously first at us, then at her 
knitting, and finally remarked, gravely, “I believe I’ve dropped a 
stitch.” 

At this there was a general outburst of merriment; for indeed the 
poor lady had solemnly drawn out her knitting-needles, one by one, in 
the course of her nap, and her long grey stocking lay, a hopeless ruin, on 
her knees. 

I was not sorry to see that poor Sybil had still so strong a leaven of 
childishness left in her nature. No one who had encountered her, night 
after night, as I had lately done, in the salons of the Roman aristocracy, 
would have supposed that the pale, stately Princess was capable of 
giggling over a caricature like any schoolgirl; and, in truth, if rumour 
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were correct, her life among her relations was not of a kind to encourage 
mirth. 

“ Will you drive with us to the Doria-Pamfili gardens this after- 
noon?” she asked, as she put on her hat and gloves. “ We are going 
there to gather flowers, Miss O’Grady and I; and perhaps Mr. Seaton 
may be able to meet us.” 

It was a delicious warm day in the early spring; I had no special 
engagement for that afternoon; so I said I would go; and we went. 
We left the carriage at the Villa, and wandered among those shady 
glades, which are now almost as well known to Englishmen as Richmond 
Park ; and there, sure enough, we found Mr. Dick waiting for us. Then 
we all went down upon all fours, and gathered the many tinted anemones 
with which the park was carpeted, till two of us were reminded by the 
aching of our backs that we were no longer so young as we had once 
been, and, assuming a more convenient attitude, left the self-imposed task 
to those whose limbs were still lithe and whose bones were unracked 
by rheumatism. Out came Miss O’Grady’s grey stocking; I obtained 
permission to light a cigarette ; and as we sat on the dry grass, exchang- 
ing a word every now and then, but making no effort at sustained con- 
versation, the laughter of the young folks rose from the dell whither they 
had wandered, and gladdened the soft, warm air. 

Human nature is human nature all the world over. Throw an 
obscure, but appreciative youth constantly into the society of a lovely 
empress ; leave them alone together; let them grow intimate, and— 
audacious, senseless, discreditable as it may be—it is as likely as not that 
that youth will become enamoured of that empress. So much I readily 
admit. I have indeed repeatedly done so in the course of conversation 
with Mrs. Clifford, who is pleased to blame me because Dick Seaton 
chose to fall over head and ears in Jove with the Princess Paolini, and 
who, with that terse vigour which characterises all her utterances, has 
more than once observed that nothing but senile imbecility or pure 
wickedness can explain my conduct in not “nipping the thing in the 
bud.” But, although, from considerations which it is needless here to 
particularise, I have for many years made it a rule never to contradict 
Mrs. Clifford, I must still take leave to doubt whether, even if I had 
been possessed of the blighting influence attributed to me by my wife, I 
should have done wisely or well to exercise it. For whose sake, pray, 
was I to interfere? For Sybil’s? Was I to deprive her of the honest 
devotion of an honest heart, and of a few brief hours of enjoyment and 
oblivion out of a life predestined to chill splendour? For Dick’s, then ? 
Why, what better thing can happen to a young man than that he should 
fallin love? ‘What is more certain to bring out the good side of his 
nature, to subdue the earthly, to lead him to do the very best that he can 
to achieve name and fame? I am fat, but Iam romantic. I have my 
own reminiscences, and have had my own experiences; and it is my 
deliberate opinion that no mortal has ever been otherwise than benefited 
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by having truly loved another. I watched, then, the progress of Dick’s 
attachment, with the serene conviction that no harm could come of it. 
If there had been a question of ultimate marriage, I grant you—but I 
was perfectly aware of the utter impossibility of any such issue. 

After that visit to the Pamfili gardens we four commonly spent our 
afternoons together. We explored the Palace of the Cesars, we roamed 
over the Coliseum, we wandered among the ruins of Caracalla’s baths. 
One pair of us developed an immense interest in ancient architecture— 
an interest only to be satiated by clamberings over giddy heights of 
masonry, where apparently no two people could safely post themselves, 
except hand in hand. The remaining couple, being of riper years, were 
content to pitch their camp-stools upon the green sward below, where 
the violets grew, and to gaze up at the figures of their adventurous 
friends standing out sharp and black overhead against a deep blue 
sky. 

Dick was crazily in love, and showed the state of his feelings so 
openly, that the most indifferent of lookers-on could. scarcely ignore it. 
Even Miss O’Grady, a singularly cautious and reticent person, honoured 
me with an occasional meaning smile, when the young man made himself 
more than usually ridiculous, though she never alluded to the subject in 
words. As for the Princess, I was a little puzzled to arrive at a com- 
prehension of her sentiments with regard to her adorer. She was way- 
ward and capricious with him, treating him sometimes kindly, sometimes 
coldly, and occasionally favouring him with a very direct and unequivocal 
snub. She seemed to be really fond of the lad, and yet anxious to keep 
him at a certain distance. I often wondered whether she sought his com- 
pany for his own sake, or merely with the amiable object of annoying 
her relative, the Cardinal. 

I happened to meet that distinguished prelate, one morning, on the 
staircase of the Palazzo Paolini, whither I had betaken myself upon I 
forget what errand. Dick had trumped up some frivolous excuse to 
accompany me. The Cardinal came stepping down the marble stairs, an 
erect, stately, scarlet figure, with his two footmen in their queer, old- 
world liveries behind him, and I stood aside to let him pass, taking off 
my hat, as in duty bound. Dick, on the other hand, never so much as 
lifted a finger to his wideawake, and frowned aggressively. 

“ What do you bow to that fellow for?” he asked, rather before his 
Eminence was out of hearing distance. 

“ Honour to whom honour is due,” I answered. 

“ Hang it all! you're a heretic ; and you oughtn’t to think any honour 
is due to the Scarlet Woman, as you call the Holy Church.” 

“TI took off my hat to the scarlet man,” saysI. “Ihave nothing 
to do with his religious opinions; I simply acknowledge his social 
position.” 

“Social position!” echoed Dick, with tremendous scorn. “Yes, 
that is all you fellows who pride yourselves upon being ‘men of the 
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world’ think of. You don’t care two straws whether a man be honest 
or not; but if he can write ‘ Duke,’ or ‘ Cardinal,’ before his name, off go 
your hats instinctively. What a set of poor toadies you all are! I, who 
am only a poor, unfashionable sculptor, don’t choose to abase myself 
before an infamous scoundrel, such as your friend there, whatever his 
rank may be. However, I confess that I hate Cardinal Paolini per- 
sonally—and he hates me.” 

“You conceited young donkey !” I returned—for I must say I didn’t 
like being called a toady—“ pigmies may hate giants; but giants don’t 
trouble themselves much about pigmies. I have a very strong suspicion 
that Cardinal Paolini has not yet realised the circumstance of your 
existence.” 

“Very well,” said Dick composedly; “have it your own way; I 
don’t want to dispute your theories. Asa matter of fact, however, the 
Cardinal is not only aware of my existence, but has had a good try to 
put an end to it. I was within an ace of being stabbed on my own stair- 
case the night before last.” 

“ By the Cardinal ?” 

“No; but by a fellow whom he had put on to doit. I was groping 
my way up the stairs when it occurred to me, I really don’t know why, 
that I might as well strike a light. I did so; and immediately found 
myself almost touching a ruffian with a naked dagger, whom I clutched, 
and who promptly made a bolt for it, leaving a piece of his coat-collar 
in my band. I let him go; it wouldn’t have been any use to me to 
capture him ; but I recognised him at once as one of the spies whose 
business it is to watch us.” 

“ What spies? And whom do you mean by ‘us?’”. I enquired, 
rather startled. 

“Why the Princess, you know, and—and myself,” replied Dick, 
looking extremely self-conscious. 

The worst of it was that it was true. Half an hour Jater, the 
Princess made some pretext to lead me away into the picture-gallery, 
and there poured into my ears an indignant complaint of the insolence, 
the wickedness, the cruelty of her cousin, the Cardinal. Her interview 
with him that morning had been, it appeared, of a somewhat stormy 
nature. In the double character of senior member of the family and 
spiritual adviser of his young kinswoman, he had taken upon himself to 
denounce certain features of her conduct in no measured terms. He had 
admonished, he had scolded, he had threatened. Last of all, he had 
actually pushed audacity to the point of accusing the Princess of unbe- 
coming familiarity with—whom did I suppose !—with Mr. Seaton. 

Monstrous charge! I expressed myself at once astonished and 
shocked. 

“T told him that he would never have dared to insult me so, if he 
had not been a priest, and I alone and defenceless,” continued the poor 
Princess, with tears in her eyes ; “ but the truth is that he is so blinded 
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by his terror of my marrying again, and taking the Paolini estates out of 
the family, that he will not believe that I can have any pride or self- 
respect of my own. I shall never marry again, as it happens; but if I 
did, I am hardly the person to make a mésalliance.” 

“ Certainly not,” I acquiesced ; “and anything so preposterous as a 
marriage with Dick Seaton 4 

“ Preposterous is hardly the word,” interrupted the Princess, rather 
inconsistently. ‘“ Mr. Seaton’s family is quite as old as our own, I 
believe, for that matter; but of course 1 understand the duties of my 
position ; and I need hardly tell you that I have never thought of Mr. 
Seaton except as of a friend. I have so few friends,” she added, with a 
sigh ; “indeed I have none except you, and my good faithful O’Grady, 
and Mr. Seaton. I don’t choose to give any of you up at the Cardinal’s 
bidding.” 

“Quite so; but don’t you think it might be prudent ” 

“To drop Mr. Seaton? I daresay it might; but, fortunately or 
unfortunately, neither he nor I happen to be cowards. Do you know 
that he was very nearly murdered a night or two ago?” 

“ Well, I did hear somethipg of the kind. But who told you?” 

“ Mr. Seaton himself,” she answered, looking me calmly and a little 
defiantly in the face. ‘ Why should he not? I spoke to the Cardinal 
about it this morning, and told him I knew of his unsuccessful 
attempt.” 

“ And what did he say to that?” 

“ Oh, he only laughed, and assured me that, if he wanted to get rid 
of anybody, he should use some less clumsy means to effect his purpose. 
And then he said that Rome was full of robbers, and that my friend 
ought to keep a lamp on his staircase. After which he declared that he 
forgave me my suspicions, and went smiling away. It is not always 
easy to make him angry. There is a cool determination about him that 
frightens me. Sometimes I think I will give up all my money to these 
Paolinis, as they tried to make me do when I first got it; but then I 
don’t like the idea of being beaten by the Cardinal ; and besides,” she 
added, with a sigh, “you know what sort of a welcome I should meet 
with at home if I returned to my mother penniless.” 

Indeed I did. With Lady Augusta on one side and Cardinal Paolini 
on the other, I could foresee little but troublous times for my poor 
Princess. 

Presently she rose from the low tapestried chair upon which she had 
been seated, and shook her lovely shoulders, as if to free them from some 
physical load. “Come,” she said, “let us forget our troubles for a day 
or two at least. Have you ever seen my villa at Frascati? Miss 
O’Grady and I are going out there for a little change: will you join us? 
I have asked Mr. Seaton to give himself a holiday too, and come and 
examine my frescoes, which he says he is very anxious to see.” 

I accepted willingly enough, but I confess that I should have bees 
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just as well pleased if Dick had been left out of the party. I was 
beginning to feel really uncomfortable when I thought of that unscru- 
pulous old Cardinal. There was a medizvalism about his course of pro- 
cedure which I did not like. Romance is all very well, but it is hard 
that one should have to submit to the dull monotony of the nineteenth 
century and incur the perils of the sixteenth at the same time; and I 
reflected, with a shudder, that our enemy was quite capable of under- 
mining the Frascati villa, and blowing us all up, 4 la Darnley. 

However, my soul soon ceased to he disquieted within me. When I 
was sitting, after dinner, in the great cool dining-room of the Villa 
Paolini, sipping my Montefiascone, I was able to take a calmer and more 
philosophical view of the situation. The Princess had at that time a 
chef, in whose praise I cannot speak too warmly ; the Montefiascone was 
excellent ; the view which I indolently contemplated through the open 
windows left nothing to be desired. Beyond the gardens of the villa— 
the marble terraces, the statues, the fountains, and the dark cypress and 
ilex groves—stretched the billowy Campagna, spanned by ruined aque- 
ducts which lessened into the distance ; far away against the horizon rose 
the dome of St. Peter’s, a shadowy blue cupola, and the snows of remote 
Soracte were flushed with the afterglow of sunset. 

“ One can but die once,” thinks I, being perbaps a trifle pot-valiant ; 
“and if anybody wants to assassinate me, now is his time. We are all 
of us tolerably contented and happy at the present moment, and how do 
we know what bad times the future may have in store for us?” Iadded 
aloud, “ This is better than Rome.” 

“Ts it not?” cried the Princess, who was in high spirits. ‘“ Heaven 
be praised! we have put twelve good miles between ourselves and the 
Cardinal.” 

And Miss O’Grady, looking down at her plate, muttered sotto voce, 
“ Bad luck to um !” 

As for Dick, he said nothing ; but I daresay that, like the parrot, he 
thought the more. 

Ah, well, we had a very pleasant and happy week, we four, at the 
Villa Paolini. The young people had the best of the fun no doubt; but 
that was only right and proper. After a certain age one ceases to expect 
any special happiness on one’s own score; but if a man be only senti- 
mental enough, his grey hairs need not debar him ffom enjoying a good 
deal of vicarious bliss. We galloped over the brown, windy Campagna 
(Miss O’Grady in a short grey habit and a voluminous blue gauze veil 
was indeed a joy for ever); we drove to Albano and Rocca di Papa; 
we climbed Monte Cavo, and picnicked among the ruins of ancient 
Tusculum ; and at night, when the sun had set, and the heavy southern 
dew had fallen, we wandered among the terraces and avenues of the 
Paolini gardens, or sat in arm-chairs on the verandah, and watched the 
stars. That is to say, that two of the party wandered, while the other 
two sat still. I had, and have, a great respect for Miss O’Grady ; but I 
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like to remain quiescent for a time after dinner, and my intercourse with 
her was not of that kind which demands solitude and picturesque acces- 
sories. Yes; it was a quiet, happy time; and like all times, happy and 
otherwise, it came to an end. I well remember our last evening. The 
stars were glittering in a cloudless sky, the air was as soft and warm as 
on a June night in England, and all the good folks of Frascati had gone 
to bed to save their candles. There was profound silence in the garden, 
whither, as usual, we had betaken ourselves after dinner. I was peace- 
fully puffing at my nocturnal cigar ; Miss O’Grady, who was unable to 
knit in the dark, was sitting in a low chair a few paces from my own, 
her head supported by her long, lean hand; and Dick and the Princess 
had strolled away together, as they pretty generally did at that hour. 
From time to time we caught glimpses of their dark figures flitting from 
shadow to light and from light to shadow among the scented orange-trees 
and the myrtles and tamarisks, and every now and then, the sound of 
their voices was borne to us and died away again as the fitful night 
breeze rose and fell. Once they paused by a marble balustrade some fifty 
yards away from us, and I could see that that rascal Dick was gazing 
with all his might and main into the great brown eyes of his beautiful 


companion. 
O zarte Sehnsucht, siisses Hoffen ! 
Der ersten Liebe goldne Zeit ! 


As I have, I think, said before, I am old, but I am romantic; and 
while my eyes were vesting upon the Princess and the sculptor, my mind 
had skipped nimbly back to the year 1830, and to the days when I too 
lingered out of doors in the falling dews and forgot this weary world and 
all its dull necessities in looking into just such another pair of brown 
orbs. Ido not speak of Mrs. Clifford’s eyes, which, indeed, are not of 
that colour, but of a bluish-green or greenish-blue, I think. I have not 
the advantage of her presence beside me as I write, and can’t be positive 
as to ashade or so. Poor homely O’Grady, too, must have had some 
recollections of happy bygone days, I fancy ; for she moved uneasily in 
her chair, and heaved a prodigious sigh from time to time, and the 
bones of the formidable stays in which she was encased creaked as if in 
sympathy. 

We all re-entered the house together at length; and upon the hall- 
table we found a little pile of letters which some officious person had 
forwarded to us from Rome. 

Five minutes afterwards two, at least, of our number had stepped 
back with dismal haste from the domain of romance to that of reality. 


III. 
One of my letters was from Mrs. Clifford, and contained the rather 
startling intelligence that she proposed to join me very shortly. The 
east winds, she wrote, had been most piercing of late ; she felt that she 
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required a change ; and, in short, she had been persuaded to try the effect 
of a journey to Rome by dear Lady Augusta Ferrars, who was just about 
to start for that city on a visit to her daughter, the Princess Paolini. 
Would I,.see about rooms at the Hétel de l'Europe, and secure tickets for 
the Easter ceremonies at once? In a postscript I was asked whether I 
had happened to meet young Lord Chelsfield yet. Because Mrs. Clifford 
rather imagined that Lady Augusta expected to find him at Rome. 

I took in the situation ata glance. “ Dear Lady Augusta” intended 
to. marry her daughter to Lord Chelsfield. The match would be a good 
one ; and, moreover, it would save the Paolini wealth from ever revert- 
ing to the family of the late Prince. Indeed, realising, as I then did for 
the first time, how important it was, from Lady Augusta’s point of view, 
that the Princess should make a second marriage, I was at a loss to 
comprehend why that devoted mother had ever allowed her dear child 
to return to Italy. But when I remembered the antagonistic designs of 
Lady Augusta and the Cardinal; when I recollected that these two 
determined persons would shortly be brought face to face ; and when I 
further reflected upon the complications which might arise out of Dick’s 
intimacy with the Princess, and upon the measure of condemnation 
which was only too likely to fall upon my own head on account thereof, 
I could contain myself no longer, and exclaimed involuntarily, “ Here’s 
a row!” 

The Princess looked up, with a rather pale and weary face, from the 
perusal of her own correspondence, and said, “I beg your pardon ?” 
But I did not repeat my vulgar ejaculation. 

“TI must return to Rome,” she continued, in a tone of some depres- 
sion. ‘“ Mamma is coming to see me.” 

“So must I,” I remarked, not less dolorously. ‘“ Mrs. Clifford is 
coming to see me.” 

At which we had a brief, dreary laugh. 

And so next day we all jogged back along the Via Appia to face our 
troubles, and left Frascati and its foolish fancies behind us. 

Upon the events of the few following weeks I prefer not todwell. I 
am unable to look back upon that time with any sort of gratification or 
comfort. Everything turned out exactly as I had anticipated. Lord 
Chelsfield—a feeble, dissipated youth, with a head like a kite—made his 
appearance simultaneeusly with Lady Augusta, and I was given to 
understand by my wife that he was destined to become the husband of 
my beautiful Princess. I observed carelessly that the lady would pro- 
bably have something to say to that arrangement, and received a some- 
what acrimonious reply to the effect that she had already signified her 
disapproval of it pretty plainly. 

“She refused him last summer,” Mrs. Clifford said. “In fact, I 
believe that she left her mother in that abrupt way and returned to 
Rome simply in order to get away from him. She is obstinate and 
headstrong like all her father’s people ; but dear Lady Augusta has 
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always been able to manage her girls so wonderfully that I have no 
doubt she will succeed in the present case. I am sure I hope she will; for 
really poor Sybil would be so very much happier as the wife of an English 
nobleman than she can be among these horrid, garlic-eating Italians! 
And then of course there is the money to be thought of.” 

“Just so,” I replied. “I daresay Lady Augusta will carry her 
point ; I know she has a convincing way with her.” 

Of the tremendous power possessed by that ugly, fat, common- 
place-looking woman I had good reason to be aware; for poor Ferrars 
was one of my oldest friends, and I had seen him literally worried into 
his grave by her. Asa tiny fly can goad a creature thousands of times 
its size to the verge of madness, so Lady Augusta, whom I cannot but 
regard as equivalent to a whole swarm of flies, would tease and torment 
and sting any person who happened to oppose her wishes till the wretched 
victim was fain to shriek for mercy. I never knew her fail to get her 
own way. She was utterly pitiless ; she had a moral hide thicker than 
the material one of any hippopotamus, and she was thoroughly proof 
against discouragement and fatigue. Her management of her children 
—not, as a general rule, easy people to drive—was, as my wife truly 
said, wonderful. They resisted her, it is true, but she always conquered 
them in the end, and never forgot to make them smart for their mutiny 
into the bargain. 

I went, as in duty bound, to pay my respects to this amiable creature 
shortly after her arrival, but she received me so rudely, and said such 
unpleasant things about certain private affairs of my own with which I 
had never had any reason to suppose her acquainted, that I picked up 
my hat, after five minutes of her company, and fled. 

As ill luck would have it, at the door of the hotel I met Mrs. Clif- 
ford just starting for her afternoon drive, and was immediately ordered 
to accompany her. Then I soon learnt the cause of my rough reception 
by Lady Augusta. It was I, it appeared, who had introduced my low 
friends into the Princess Paolini’s house, and had filled her head with the 
most shocking and revolutionary notions. It was I who had striven to 
make mischief between mother and daughter. It was I who had encouraged 
a monstrous flirtation between Sybil and some vulgar, designing artist, 
and had made her the laughing-stock— positively the laughing-stock !—of 
all Rome. Dear, dear ! what an afternoon I did have of it! Round and 
round that weary Pincian—which I declare is not much larger than an 
ordinary soup-plate—round and round, with the record of my delinquen- 
cies, past and present, dinned into my ears in a steady, ceaseless monotone 
—round and round at a slow jog-trot, till my head grew confused, and 
my ears began to sing. 

“T can’t stand this any longer!” I gasped at length. “ Let me go; 
I am getting giddy.” 

“‘ Nonsense!” returned Mrs. Clifford; “what can there be to make 
you giddy?” 
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“TI tell you I am,” I reiterated, outraged Nature asserting herself ; 
“and what’s more, if you don’t let me out of this carriage at once, I 
believe I shall be sick!” 

Then I was allowed to go. 

After that I thought I might as well keep away from the Palazzo 
Paolini. My going there would have done nobody any good ; and, if you 
will have the whole truth, I suppose I was a little afraid of that dreadful 
old Lady Augusta, as well as of someone else nearer home. I declare, 
upon my honour and conscience, that I would have braved any number 
of old women, if, by so doing, I could have rescued my poor Princess 
from the destiny which I saw looming before her; but Sybil, when I 
met her in public, avoided me in a rather marked manner, and indeed 
it was not easy to see in what way my visits could be of service to her, 
whereas they would assuredly have the effect of exasperating her dear 
mother. 

Nor did I, at this time, see much of Dick Seaton. Several times, 
when I went to his studio, I found the outer door locked, and upon one 
occasion, when I did happen to catch him in the act of entering, he be- 
haved in so unreasonable a manner that I very nearly lost my temper 
with him. I must say I was sorry for the poor lad when I saw his pale 
face, the dark circles under his eyes, and his dishevelled hair; nor did 
my pity suffer any diminution after he had taken me into the studio, and 
had begun prancing about the room, beating his breast, striking his 
forehead, and cursing the day of his birth, after the time-honoured 
fashion of disappointed lovers. But that he should proceed to abuse 
me, as the chief cause of all his woe, was really rather more than I could 
patiently submit to. 

“ Upon my word, Dick,” I exclaimed, “ this is a great deal too bad ! 
I make every allowance for your abnormal state of mind, but, when all 
is said and done, you are a man—and from a man one does expect some 
rough kind of justice. If you had been an old woman, you know, one 
would of course have had to bear your absurd accusations in silence. 
Now do please try to recall the true facts. Did I ever lead you to sup- 
pose that you could marry the Princess Paolini? Didn’t I, on the con- 
trary, strive, on every possible occasion, to convince you that such an 
alliance was, and always mast be, entirely out of the question? Didn’t 
I warn you, the very first night I was in Rome, against falling in love 
' with her? And didn’t you reply that there was no danger of such a 
¢catastrophe—or words to that effect?” 

“T don’t remember anything of the kind,” answered that shameless 
young man. “I know you might have saved me a great deal of wretch- 
edness, if you had chosen to speak a little more plainly when you saw 
how things were going. Why couldn’t you have told me that it was 
arranged that she should marry that’‘rascal Chelsfield? I suppose you 
must have known it. As for differences of rank, and that kind of thing, 
I did not think so much of that as. you do: I haven't your immense 
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reverence for a title, you know”—this was meant to be very cutting — 
“and I confess I have sometimes thought that, one day, when I had 
made a name for myself—however, that does not signify now. She 
won’t see me; and the hall-porter at the Palazzo, whom I bribed with 
a couple of scudi, told me that Lady Augusta had given orders that I 
was never to be admitted. I think I will go and drown myself in the 
Tiber.” 

“ T wouldn’t do that,” said I. “I know you won't believe me, but it 
is nevertheless true, that you will get over this sooner than you think.” 

“ Get over it!” shouts Dick, beginning to rampage about the room 
again. “My good sir, you don’t know what you are talking about. 
Because you have ‘ got over’ half-a-dozen flirtations, you imagine that 
love is nothing but a passing fancy, which resolves itself very soon into 
a rather pleasant memory. Well, you are wrong. I believe that love, 
when it has once existed between two people whose tastes and habits and 
ideas are the same, is eternal.” He added, in a lachrymose tone, which 
would have been pathetic if it had not been a trifle ludicrous, “ She and 
I thought alike upon all subjects.” 

I stuck my hands in my pockets, stared up at the ceilin 
mured :— 


g, and mur- 


Oh, how hard it is to find 
The one just suited to our mind! 
And if that one should be 
False, unkind, or found too late, 
What can we do but sigh at Fate, 
And sing, “‘ Woe’s me, woe’s me!” 


I trotted out this quotation from the lumber-room of my memory, 
where I keep many such odds and ends, intending it as an expression of 
sympathy ; but I think it was lost upon Dick, who only seemed to have 
caught one word of it. 

“She is not false!” he cried. 

‘Did I say she was? To whom should she be false? Hardly to you, 
I imagine ; for I happen to have heard from her own lips that she never 
harboured any such absurd notion as that of becoming your wife.” 

Well, I meant it for the best. What kindness would there have been 
in encouraging the poor fellow to foster illusions? But no sooner had I 
made the above veracious statement than Dick turned upon me with the 
utmost fury and rudeness, and requested me to take myself off. 

“Confound you!” he bawled, stamping his foot, “why do you sit 
grinning there, and driving me mad? I wish you would get out, and 
leave me alone with my misery !” 

Now, as I said before, I can make every allowance for the mentally 
afflicted, but I do think that some amount of respect is due to grey hairs. 
I resolved, therefore, as I made my way down the Via di San Nicolo da 
Tolentino, that I would leave my young friend to himself until such time 
as he should have recovered his senses. So for the next fortnight or so 
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I mooned about Rome alone, seldom seeing either Dick or the Princess, 
and, to tell the truth, feeling very dull and lonely without them. 

Now it came to pass that, as I was sitting in a sequestered avenue of 
the French Academy gardens one morning, lost in melancholy meditation, 
I was roused by a smart tap on the shoulder, which almost made me 
jump out of my skin. Wheeling round, with a wrathful ejaculation— 
for I hate to be startled—what should I see before me but the long, lank 
figure of Miss O’Grady, who saluted me with a short stern nod. 

“T saw you come in here,” said she, in her deep voice, “and I 
followed you.” 

“My dear Miss O’Grady,” I cried, making room for her on the stone 
bench beside me, “I am delighted to see you! How is the Princess?” 

“Tt’s much you care how she is!” retorted Miss O’Grady, with a toss 
of her head and a snort. 

It was really astonishing how, at this time, everybody turned against 
me, who, as all readers of this narrative must admit, had given no 
sort of cause for such animosity. I shrugged my shoulders in meek 
silence. 

“Do you know,” resumed Miss O’Grady indignantly, “that they are 
going to marry her to this half-witted English lord?” 

I took off my hat, and scratched my head irritably. ‘My dear 
madam,” I answered, “really I can’t help it.” 

Miss O’Grady positively snapped her finger and thumb within an 
inch of my nose. “Poh!” she exclaimed, with a suddenness which 
made me start back to my corner of the bench. “ And you call yourself 
aman! If I was a man I'd let ’em see!” 

“Well, my dear Miss O’Grady,” said I, “‘and suppose you were a 
man, what would you do?” 

“Sure I’d stand by me friends,” cried the intrepid lady, her brogue 
developing in equal measure with her excitement. ‘“I’d not see a poor 
child hunted and driven into consenting to marry a man who’s not fit to 
black her shoes ! ” 

“Oh, she has consented then? I think you forget that the Princess is 
a free agent, and that no one can force her to marry against her will. 
How do I know that she may not like Lord Chelsfield well enough ?” 

This was rather disingenuous of me, I admit; but Miss O’Grady’s 
violence had so taken me by surprise that I wanted time to collect my 
ideas. 

“Tndade and indade there’s nothing of the kind,” she returned, with 
much warmth, “and it’s you that should be ashamed to say so. See 
now,” she continued, lowering her voice to a whisper; “ you can save her 
yet, if you'll do what I tell you. Her mother’s gone to Naples for three 
days. Now here’s what you have to do. Be off to England, the first 
thing in the morning, and take the poor child with you. She's half dazed 
with fright and distress, and she'll go with you if you tell her she must. 
And there’s one we know of who won’t be long in following. If you 
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make the most of your time, I wouldn’t say but you might get her safely 
married before ever my Lady Augusta caught you up.” 

“Gracious Heavens!” I exclaimed, aghast, “you cannot have 
realised the meaning of what you propose. I kidnap the Princess 
Paolini! Why, my dear lady, if there were no other objection to the plan, 
you must see that, old as I am, it would be in the highest degree scanda- 
lous and improper—” 

“Sure, haven’t you got your wife with you?” broke in Miss O’Grady 
composedly. 

“ My wife! And you really imagine that my wife would join in such 
an adventure? No, no, Miss O’Grady ; I am very, very sorry for poor 
Sybil, and goodness knows I would help her if I could ; but your plan is 
hopelessly impracticable—it is indeed. The fact is that Mrs. Clifford’s 
views with regard to this question are by no means identical with my 
own, and—and in short I could not even think of making such a sug- 
gestion to her as you speak of.” 

“So you're afraid of your wife!” sneered Miss O’Grady, rising, and 
shaking out her grey skirts with a gesture of infinite scorn. “‘ Very well. 
But remember now, whatever comes of this, it will be your fault. Good 
morning to you.” 

And with that she strode majestically away, and left me. I felt a 
little ashamed of myself, though I did not see then, and don’t see now, how 
I could have answered Miss O’Grady differently, nor in what way I could 
have impeded a marriage to which the Princess had herself consented. 

Later in the day, I came across Dick in the Piazza di Spagna, and, 
thinking it as well that he should know the worst, I caught him by the 
arm, and briefly informed him that the Princess was engaged to marry 
Lord Chelsfield. 

“T am perfectly well aware of the fact,” he answered coldly, and 
turned on his heel. 

So that was all the thanks I got for voluntarily undertaking a dis- 
agreeable task. Truly it is an ungrateful world. 


IV, 


That same evening I was taken by Mrs. Clifford, rather against my 
will, to a great ball given by the French ambassador. It was a very 
grand affair ; there was a larger display of uniforms than usual ; the 
stairs were lined by servants in gala liveries, and the Roman princesses 
had got their famous diamonds out from the bank for the occasion, and 
were all ablaze with them. Rather to my surprise, the first person whom 
I met, on entering, was Dick Seaton, who did not seem particularly 
pleased to see me. He was standing close to the door, and I rather 
gathered from his attitude and expectant look that he was waiting for 
somebody. My suspicions were confirmed when I returned, in the 
course of half an hour or so, after having made the complete circuit of 
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the rooms, and found him in the precise spot where I had left him. I 
had some doubts as to the probability of Somebody’s arrival, and L had 
none whatever as to the inexpediency of a meeting between her and Dick, 
so I ventured, at length, to approach the latter, and to remonstrate with 
him upon the folly of stationing himself at the elbow of a powdered 
footman, who might sneeze at any moment, and cover him with flour 
from head to foot; but he shook me off impatiently, alleging, with 
obvious absurdity, that he was standing near the doorway for the sake of 
fresh air. ; 

I sauntered away again, thinking to myself that, at that advanced 
hour, my young friend was not likely to receive any reward for his long 
vigil, and that, after his conduct to me, he deserved to meet with dis- 
appointment ; but just as the clock was striking half-past twelve my ear 
caught the sound of a distant flunkey’s voice bawling out, “ La Prin- 
cipessa Paolini,” and presently in sailed Sybil, magnificent in sapphires 
and diamonds, and shook hands with the ambassadress. Dick followed 
in her wake. I never saw the beautiful Princess looking so well. Her 
usually pale cheeks had a faint pink flush; her eyes were sparkling ; she 
conversed, in a far more animated manner than was habitual with her, 
with the circle of admirers by whom she was immediately surrounded. 
She was evidently excited ; and, strange as it appeared to me, I could not 
help thinking that she was happy. 

What did it all mean? I was completely puzzled, and my wonder- 
ment was increased when I saw the Princess take Dick’s arm, and move 
away towards the ball-room, whither I followed the pair in time to see 
them join in the waltz which was just then being played. Now I knew 
that the Princess had never honoured Dick in this way before, and I 
knew, too, that of late she had not even spoken to him in public : there- 
fore I was more perplexed than ever. One of the French attachés offered 
me an explanation of the phenomenon. 

“ La belle princesse s’amuse,” said he. ‘“ They are going to make her 
marry the milor, but they tell me she has sworn to lead him a stormy 
life. That will be the more easy for her, as I believe he is the incar- 
nation of jealousy.” 

Following the direction of my informant’s glance, I caught sight of 
Lord Chelsfield, whose goggle eyes were fixed upon his betrothed, while 
he struggled to screw up an intractable set of features into the semblance 
of a scowl. 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” said I. And then, having seen enough, I 
went home to bed. 

I was a little disappointed, I confess. In my young days, people 
who were crossed in love, or forced to marry against their wishes, took 
their affliction in a different, and I venture to think a more healthy 
spirit, from that which obtains in modern society ; and I must say that 
I would rather have seen Sybil pale and despairing than reckless. 
“Autres temps, autres meurs,” thought I to myself, as I blew out my 
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candle. “ Perhaps, after all, it comes to much the same thing in the 
long run.” 

Mrs. Clifford has long held a theory, built upon I know not what 
foundation, that it is good for her health to breakfast in her own room. 
I myself, when I am abroad, adopt the foreign hours, and take a solitary 
déjeuner a la fourchette at midday, or thereabouts. I had just made an 
end of this repast, on the morning after the ball at the French Embassy, 
when a huge square envelope was brought to me, which I found to 
enclose a politely-worded request from Cardinal Paolini that I would 
do him the great favour to call upon him at his residence in the course 
of the day. He would be ready to receive me, he said, at any hour that 
might suit me. 

My acquaintance with the Cardinal being of the most formal cha- 
racter, I felt some curiosity as to his motive for desiring an interview 
with me, though it was easy to divine that it must have some connection 
with the Princess and her affairs. That her intended alliance with the 
English lord must have thrown the good man into a state of furious 
indignation I well knew; and it occurred to me that he might possibly 
have formed some scheme for using me as a means of persuading or 
intimidating her into renouncing the project. I was resolved that, 
should this surmise prove well founded, I would show a bold front to the 
enemy. I daresay it was a consciousness of having been conspicuously 
worsted in several recent encounters with members of the opposite sex 
that made me say to myself with so much determination, as I prepared 
to obey the Cardinal’s summons, that I would stand no bullying from 
him or any other living man. I marched down the shady side of the 
Via Condotti, and so, across the Corso, to the Cardinal’s residence in the 
Via della Scrofa, and rang his door-bell as bold as a lion. 

I was at once shown into a smal], rather scantily furnished study, 
where I found the great man in conference with his secretary. He dis- 
missed that functionary as I made my entrance, and rose to receive me, 
looking dignified and handsome, as he always did, and far more amiable 
than usual. He took my hand in his well-shaped white fingers, on 
one of which sparkled a huge archiepiscopal ring, and favoured me with 
that gentle pressure which is the Italian equivalent for a hand-shake, 
and which somehow is always rather disagreeable to me. 

“T thank you infinitely, sir,” he said, in his own language, “for 
your kindness in granting me an interview. I should not have ventured 
to put you to so much trouble had I not known how sincere an interest 
you take in all that concerns my cousin, the Princess Paolini.” 

I grunted, not choosing to make civil speeches till I should have 
heard what was wanted of me; and the Cardinal, begging me to take a 
chair, resumed his own seat, and continued : 

“T have a piece of intelligence to communicate to you, with which 
you will, I think, be surprised, and I hope pleased. You can hardly 
have failed to notice that your friend Signor Seaton (a most agreeable 
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and talented young man, with whom I regret that I am but slighly 
acquainted) has for some time past been attached—very deeply attached— 
to my cousin.” 

I smiled, and shrugged my shoulders. It might be so, I said, or it 
might not. Who could answer for the foolish notions that will get into 
young men’s heads? For you see I was not going to commit myself. 

The Cardinal leant back in his chair, rested his elbows on the arms, 
and, folding his hands, peered at me over them with a sidelong, benevolent 
gaze. ‘It has been so,” he said ; “and I -may add that the attachment 
has been mutual.” 

He paused again; but I was getting bewildered, and judged it best 
to hold my peace. 

“Yes,” he repeated, “the attachment has been mutual; and I am 
happy to announce to you that Signor Seaton and the Princess were 
married at eight o’clock this morning.” 

I started to my feet with a cry of amazement, called forth not more 
by the news itself than by the fact that Cardinal Paolini should be the 
person to communicate it to me. Fora moment I really thought that 
this grave ecclesiastic was making me the subject of a hoax. 

“Surely you cannot mean—” I stammered. “Is it possible that this 
can be true?” 

“T have the best reason for knowing it to be so,” replied the Car- 
dinal, smiling, “‘ since I had myself the honour of performing the cere- 
mony.” 

After that I felt that nothing could ever astonish me again. I was 
quite prepared now to hear that Lady Augusta had been present at the 
wedding, and that Lord Chelsfield had given away the bride. I suppose 
I must have involuntarily uttered the name of that ill-used nobleman ; 
for the Cardinal remarked drily, as if in answer to some observation 
from me, 

“ Ah, Lord Chelsfield—I fear this will be a disappointment to him, 
and also to Lady Augusta Ferrars. In truth, one of my reasons for 
seeking an interview with you, sir, was to request you to kindly convey 
the news to that lady—she having thought fit to use expressions to me, 
shortly after her arrival in Rome, which have rendered all further inter- 
course between us impossible. The young couple left by train this 
morning, and, for reasons the force of which you will easily appreciate, 
desire their destination to remain a secret for the present.” 

“But you yourself, Hminenza,” I could not help saying, “ surely 
this marriage cannot be agreeable to you. I should have thought that 
the loss of the Paolini estates P 

“Tt certainly would not have been agreeable to me that the Paolini 
estates should pass out of the family,” he replied calmly. “ Happily no 
such misfortune has occurred. The Princess has made a formal and 
legal transfer of all the landed property and a large portion of the per- 
sonal estate of her late husband to her cousin, the present Prince. I 
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pressed upon her the propriety of some such course in the early days of 
her widowhood, but she did not at that time see fit to listen to my 
counsels. The present transfer was made at her own instance, and is 
therefore the more creditable to her.” 

I saw it all now. The priest had outwitted the lady after all. The 
Church was triumphant, and Lady Augusta was nowhere. I picked up 
my hat and umbrella, and prepared to depart. 

“T congratulate your Eminence,” I said, “ upon the excellent bargain 
that you have made. I regret that I am unable to carry the good news 
to Lady Augusta Ferrars, as you so obligingly desire me to do; but 
circumstances compel me to quit Rome immediately. I have the honour 
to wish you a very good morning.” 

I hurried back to the hotel, packed up my clothes, left a note for 
Mrs. Clifford, drove to the station, and never paused again till I was 
safely on the other side of the Alps. There I ensconced myself in an 
hotel at Geneva, drew a long breath, and awaited events. 

Denunciations of an epistolary kind I did receive in due course ; 
but at these I could afford to smile. The London season was drawing to 
a close before I again joined Mrs. Clifford; and by that time the 
Paolini-Seaton scandal was already an old story. 

Dick Seaton is now a famous sculptor, and makes a handsome 
income, I am told, by his art. Miss O’Grady often visits him and his 
wife, and I see: her from time to time; but she has a poor opinion 
of me. A little energy on my part, she says, might have saved the Paolini 
property, and defeated the Cardinal and Lady Augusta at one blow. 
She has never been able to pardon me for the failure of this pretty 
design ; but I don’t know that anybody would have been much the 
happier had it succeeded. 

Mrs. Seaton—she dropped her title when she married again—is one 
of the most agreeable and popular women in London. Everybody unites 
in singing her praises; but, for my own part, handsome as she is, and 
charming as she is, I shall never be able to feel quits the same interest 
in her, in these days of her prosperity, that I did in the beautiful, 
unfortunate Princess Paolini. 





Hetsinda and ber Bun. 


Ir we divide the inhabitants of London into those who live above 
and those who live below the ground, we shall take in two great divisions 
of human beings; those who serve, and those who receive such service. 
It is true that in many cases those who serve take life very easily, and 
those who are served work very hard, but these are exceptions to the 
general rule; and I could imagine a Darwin belonging to some future 
age and race describing the habits of the different occupants of our ant- 
heap, and telling us how the smaller and more shabby ants wait upon 
the large white race, who allow themselves to be fed and tended by the 
inferior creatures, and are utterly at a loss without them. The large 
white ants live in airy chambers, with terraces, and balconies, and 
flower-pots, where they receive the homage of their companions ; the 
smaller working ants having finished their daily tasks contentedly descend 
into dark and gloomy dungeons and passages underneath the airy 
chambers. The light reaches them through iron bars—in many houses 
the gas has to be burning all the afternoon; their windows look into 
dirty areas, where pipes trickle, and dust-holes are heaped, and gratings 
steam with ominous vapours. Our Englishman’s stronghold is not without 
its feudal adjuncts of keep, and moat, and dungeon. 

We have peeped down these gratings and seen the faces looking up at 
the passers-by. In the smaller streets we all know the look of the tangled 
hair, of the smudges of coal on the grimy apron, of the feckless sleepy 
little creature who shuffles out into the open area when you ring the 
bell. She does not quite seem to know what you want, nor where she is, 
nor who it is you are asking for. And yet, as we have seen, these little 
dazed Betsindas revive and brighten up most reassuringly to the sound 
of a kind voice or two, at the prospect of a few of Angelica’s crumbs, or 
at the thought of something natural and happy, and belonging to them 
all, coming to’break the round of pail, pan, and dust-bin. 

Philanthropic entertainments are now, I am glad to say, looked upon 
as arecognised form of charity. As far as outward signs go, they might 
not always be distinguished from any other manner of dissipation. 

The guests arrive, disrobe, look round to see who they can recognise 
in the crowd, shake hands with their friends, crowd into the refreshment 
rooms; perhaps, indeed, Buns play a more important part in these 
festivities than they do upon more frivolous occasions. In zoology they 
have long been looked upon as a powerful engine for bringing human 
beings and bears into amicable relations, and so in philanthropy buns 
may be considered as a valuable link between the different classes. 
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The philanthropic bun is often a halfpenny one. It is generally 
presented by some well-meaning Princess Angelica to little Betsinda, 
straggling in in her rags. “ Here, take it, little girl,” says Angelica in 
the fairy tale, “I’m not hungry ;” and, as in that fairy land where 
Bulbo’s magic roses bloomed, the Betsindas of to-day utter their grateful 
little grace, and eat up their buns, and sing: “Oh, nice plum bun, nice 
plum bun, how I wis it never was done,” or words very much to that 
effect, which are in use in all our Sunday-schools. 

A dozen of these little Sunday scholars came to tea the other day at 
the house of a good-natured gentleman, who does not object to provide 
the buns so long as he is not expected to distribute them himself. The 
page-boy, after a moment’s hesitation, announced them as “the young 
ladies ;” and the door opened, and a file of little shabby pale-faced grin- 
ning stunted creatures walked in. They were grown-up girls for the most 
part, but they looked like school children of eleven and twelve years 
old. It was like a little company of dwarfs. One said she was 
twenty, another was eighteen, others were seventeen. Most of them 
wore short frocks and tight plaits, one or two of them had earrings and 
combs, and some pretensions to feminine adornment, one alone out of 
all the dozen had a fresh and pretty face. The rest were melancholy 
little specimens of girlhood, wasted, wanting, nervous—it was a dismal 
sight, though they were all happy enough just at that moment. 








































Five ladies were present, whom we will call Mesdames A, E, I, 0, F 
and U. They did their best to entertain their company. Miss A t 
handed the plates of comestibles. Miss E, who had just come from h 
hearing Mr. Gladstone make a great speech, put politics aside for the y 
moment, and threw herself heartily into the present teacupful of interest ; ¥ 
she knew all about the girls and the home they came from, and the lady u 
who has set it going; she had been interested for years in the problem y 
of dividing Angelica’s superfluity with the little wandering Betsindas Ww 
round about the palace gates. Miss I poured out tea with a kind soli- C 
citude, and Miss O sat at the head of the table with her beautiful tran- 8C 
quil face, and made the little creatures sing a hymn; and when the al 
meal was over, Miss U, and a friendly musician, who had come in by we 
chance, sat down to the piano, and made musicfor the company. It was we 
really surprising to see how quickly the girls responded to this language, to 
which they seemed to understand quite instinctively. Schumann cast his oe 
spell, and brought a lovely picture before their eyes; Handel told them no 
a village story to the clanking of the blacksmith’s forge ; Beethoven gave See 
them a tender benediction. They seemed to take it all in note by note. hac 
They were all listening and nodding in time, and holding each other’s giv 







hands. 
“Have you ever heard any music before?” Miss U asked a little 


being with one eye, who was absorbed and listening with all her might. 
“Oh, yes, m’m,” says the little girl, breathless; “my missis had a 
peany, and used to sing beautiful up in the droring-room.” 
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The little girl next her chimed in proudly: “And my master, he 
played th’ accorgium ; I do like to hear them play.” Then rather shyly : 
“Could the lady play ‘’Ome, sweet ’ome?’” 

Miss U could play “ Home, sweet home,” very charmingly ; and the 
girls all brightened and beat time, and then they asked for “God save 
the Queen” and the “ Last Rose of Summer,” and a “Scotch Reel.” 
While some of the little Betsindas were shuffling their toes to this mea- 
sure, others were forgetting their shyness and beginning to chatter to 
one another ; one poor little thing suddenly burst out crying, and told 
a little girl wko was present that her brother had been drowned the 
week before—the music had made her cry. She had a tearing cough, 
poor little creature, and seemed altogether forlorn. I think she was one 
of a poor little deserted family. The mother had put the four children 
into a cab, and walked away and left them. Each one of the girls that 
day had a story to tell, at the end of which, in the case of these girls more 
fortunate than others, the invariable visiting lady happily walked in and 
carried the little improvisatore off to “ the Home.” 

Miss E pointed out one of the girls to Miss A. “Look at those 
tortoiseshell earrings,” said she; “they tell a story at once. In our class 
we always found that the appearance of earrings meant a falling off 
in the girls’ attendance.” 

Miss A, an amateur in the science of Sunday-schools, looked with 
some interest at the girl with the earrings. She had a pale sharp face, 
two startled eyes, and an eager, suspicious manner. She was walking, 
hand-in-hand, with a friend even paler and more startled than herself. 
Their collars were smart and their hairs were dressed, but their faces 
were shabby enough, poor things, worn and haggard with dark lines 
under their eyes, and seams, and faded cheeks, though they were such 
young faces of eighteen or nineteen years only. One of the two, the girl 
without the earrings, had been a servant in a lodging-house in Euston 
Crescent. She was a pauper girl, without any friends outside the district. 
school, and after coming and going she had finally got a place as maid-of- 
all-work in a lodging-house in Euston Crescent. The wages promised 
were good—14J. a year, and everything found. She had to do the whole 
work of the house. There were six gentlemen lodgers for her to attend 
to; she was up at six in the morning, and she had to sit up till past one: 
o'clock at night to let the gentlemen in. The lady wouldn’t allow 
no keys ; she herself went out too, and left the little maid alone all day to 
see to everything. She might have done the work better, she said, but she 
had scarcely any-food to eat, for the lady locked it all up. “She would 
give me a loaf and say, ‘There that must last for two days;’ ‘and I 
used to be that hungry,’ said the girl, ‘I couldn’t help eating it all up 
at once ; and then when I told my mistress, she wouldn’t listen ; she said 
she couldn’t help it. She gave me no money,” the girl continued, in 
answer to a question, “and before my month was up I was that ill I 
couldn’t stand, and I told her I must go; and she says, ‘ You can’t have 
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no wages then ;’ and I was that bad I went out of the house, and I met 
a woman who took me in: she had a family, and we all slep’ in one 
room, and there the visitor found me, and she sent me, oh! to such a 
beautiful place—the Colavescent Orspital, at Walton, and they are a 
keeping of me now, till I’m fit for another setuation.” 

The superintendent of the Home, who had brought the girls, showed 
one of the vowels present a list of their “ cases,” barely stated :— 

Let us take “No. 2,” “educated in the Anerly District School ; sent 
by guardians to service ; had le/t two situations in sia months, when she 
was recewed into the Home; was there trained, and has now been able 
to remain in her present place, where she is giving satisfaction.” 

“No. 2” was standing by, a bright-looking girl, with a nice honest 
face, and when asked about her situations, says confidently, “ You 
see they wanted a general, and I warn’t a general, and I didn’t give 
satisfaction ; I am a general now, but I warn’t fit for one then, only to 
be a nurse. But the lady, she says, ‘You stop on, Rebecca, till I’m 
suited, and mind the child.’ He was such a dear little fellow” (bright- 
ening up); “he always call me his Boccabee. My name is Rebecca, 
but he says Boccabee so pretty, and I used to walk out with him every 
day. I was fond of that child; and when I was a going he cried. 
Oh, how he cried! and I says, ‘Don’t you cry, dear; Boccabee won’t 
forget yer; and she’s a coming back to see you, with a pretty little 
quack quack, if you don’t ery.’ So then I left, and went to my other 
place ; but I didn’t give satisfaction, and so I had to leave; and then 
I went straeful off back again to see Charlie ; and I tried to get a quack 
quack, but I couldn’t get one, so I bought a little hen and chickens; 
and when he see me he says, ‘Here’s Boccabee! Got Charlie’s quack 
quack!’ So I says, ‘No, dear; here’s a chuck chuck.’ Oh, he was 
pleased!” This was little Boccabee’s story, and all the other girls 
listened sympathetically. 

“ No. 3, A. R., brought to the Home by one of the society's agents. 
Both parents addicted to intemperance, the report says; girl has become 
a nice little servant ; mother at present in the workhouse.” 

“Yes,” said little A. R., “ we went into the house the day after my 
little baby brother’s birthday. The 14th of March is his birthday, and 
we went in on the 15th. I haven’t seen him since.” 

This Arabian Nights’ entertainment was continued by the little one- 
eyed girl, who seemed to have a decided turn for romancing, as well as 
for music. She first thrilled us all by the account she gave of the way 
in which she had been beaten as a baby by the mistress of the workhouse 
—this alas! was no romance—she then went on to describe the situation 
she was fortunate enough to find subsequently, where the mistress took 
such a fancy to her that she kept her in the drawing-room while she 
sang and played the piano, till she died, regretting that she could not 
leave her all her fortune, and recommending her children to treat her 
favourite as more than sister. 
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“ And did they?” says Rebecca, standing by. 

“ They said I was too short,” said little one eye mys ster iously, “ They 
sent me off next day.” 

“What a shame!” cried the other little girls. ' 

Whatever the rights of the case may have been, here is the little 
creature registered, docketted, befriended, having happily found a more 
permanent though less romantic refuge. 

Miss E interrupted the story-telling by bringing up a very short 
bashful little girl, who had saved up money enough to buy her own frock. 
She was a little mite of a housemaid about three feet in length, who 
came up hanging her head and blushing. She had a nice little face, 
round cheeks, two little tails of hair. She was sixteen ; she looked about 
ten years old. “ Yes, m’m,” she said, “I bought it out of my savings. It 
took such a long time to save up the money, for it’s real good stuff, it’s 
one and two-pence halfpenny a yard. Me and Mrs. M went out 
to choose it. I had to get six yards, and E——, she saved up too, and 
she had to get seven.” 

The superintendent told me that one rainy day she heard a girl sobbing 
to a policeman, and stopped to ask what was the matter. The matter 
was a rainy street and a poor little creature standing in it without a 
home or a friend to turn to. The lodging-house keeper she served had 
turned her off without a character for refusing to tamper with the lodgers’ 
letters, The girl was a Scotch girl with ideas of right and wrong, and 
she had refused to fall in with the landlady’s practices. Happily, the 
right person—by some wonderful chance—had been passing at the very 
moment when she was wanted ; and the poor little victim was carried 
safely off to a Home for the night. Next day, with a visitor to back her 
and the serviceable policeman, she went to the lodging-house and demanded 
her clothes and her wages, which the woman no longer dared withhold ; 
and she is now comfortably placed in a more desirable situation. Poor 
little Betsinda alone could never have obtained justice, but with the 
whole of the Ladies’ Metropolitan Asscciation for Befriending Young 
Servants to back her righteous demands, even the gorgon landlady was 
obliged to succumb. One has heard of this and of other fortunate 
chances such as this one, but there are hopeless stories of which one 
never hears the end. 

How many of these children have a friend to count upon in a strait, 
or a home to go to if their place fail them? If they are driven out by 
the Gruffanuffs of life, these poor little creatures wander out into the 
Streets from whence they came, aimless, and in danger of every kind. 

When Mrs. Senior was obliged, from failing health, to give up the 
post she had accepted under Government as Lady Inspector of Workhouse 
Sehools for Girls, she sent in a memorandum to Mr. Stansfeld recom- 
mending that some organisation should be established for the befriending 
young panper girls who had left the schools, and who were starting in 
life upon their own account. This little article has been written to 
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the text supplied. by the report of the Metropolitan Society for Befriend- 
ing Young Servants. At her instigation and that of certain ladies in- 
terested in the subject, an Association was formed in the spring of 1875, 
with a twofold object, as we read in the report :— 

“1. To secure the help and co-operation of Guardians and Managers 
of District Pauper Schools. 

“2. To obtain the assistance of ladies as Visitors.” 

“‘ The proposal to watch over the girls placed out in service was gene- 
rally approved by the Boards of Guardians. Eight of these Boards 
entered into close co-operation with the Association ; by their direction 
the names of the girls and the addresses of their mistresses are now regu- 
larly furnished to the Committec, and every assistance in the power of 
the authorities to give is most readily afforded. 

“‘ Ladies living in London and the suburbs were so impressed by the 
want to which the Association directed their notice, that 120 have already 
agreed to undertake the charge of girls placed out in their respective 
neighbourhoods, and to send reports of them from time to time to the 
Committee. 

“‘ Between three and four hundred girls from the Metropolitan Pauper 
Schools are now under the care of the Association. The Committee have 
from time to time been called upon to provide for the immediate shelter 
of many of these young servants, since after the age of sixteen, when 
thrown out of place, they cannot return to the schools, and often have 
no home to go to. There have been cases, too, of serious failure in 
service, when a girl could not be recommended to another place without 
some period of probation and apparent improvement. Both these needs 
have been hitherto met by means of a Home, which was opened about a 
year ago at Hammersmith by a lady in connection with the Association.” 

This lady does not grudge the expense to which she is put, and bestows 
with a liberal hand, but elsewhere the enterprise has languished for want 
of funds, and it is now in danger of having to close one of its offices unless 
help should come from some kind source or other. The chief office is 
No. 7 Great College Street, Westminster, but it has five or six smaller 
registries in different parts of London, to which the girls come for help, 
advice, to buy clothes, to put away their savings. 

The children were just finishing their dinners when we drove up to little 
Miss S.’s Home in Hammersmith, round about which we had been circling 
for some time past. The place is rather out of the way ; and though it is 
called “ 101 The Grove,” it consists chiefly of railway arches, coal-yards, 
and other unlikely combinations. The coalheavers seemed to be picnicing 
among their stores, and goodnaturedly looked up from their grimy meal to 
direct us to the Home of the maidservants—one of the many narrow brick 
houses in a long row of doors and windows, leading from the baker’s to 
the broker’s cemetery for household gods at the other end of the row. 

While we were still ringing at the bell a girl from the tea-party passed 
by with a nod and a friendly grin, and then the door was opened by a lilac 
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pinafore and curtsey, as the matron came up from down below and 
took us into the office. How well one knows the look of these little 
parlours, the bare walls, the table, the wooden inkstand, the philan- 
thropic fern-case in the window: and yet no dim religious light, no 
solemn symbols and devisings, ever seem to appeal more to the imagina- 
tion than do these bare and scanty parlours, so well furnished with good- 
will, and decorated by the grateful looks of the children who come there, 
of the sick and the sorry who have found help in them! These clients 
come back when they are happy as when they are in trouble, the matron 
says, and I can imagine no better test than this, either for a friend or a 
friendly society. Though everything was plain, everything was orderly and 
clean, upstairs and downstairs. In one room the scrubbed basins stood 
in a row upon the floor, ina sort of competition for the matron’s approval. 

The matron was in the counting-house talking business to the visitors. 
The garments were flapping outside in the garden; the girls themselves 
were in the kitchen eating currant pudding, which they fortunately 
finished off just as we walked in. My little niece opened her eyes to hear 
children smaller than herself calmly talking of cooks’ places, house- and 
parlour-maids’ situations. One little person, who looked about eleven, 
had had an offer of a general servant's situation, but she missed it after 
all, she said—her hands were too small to do the family’s washing. As 
a rule, the matron told me, the girls don’t spare themselves, but go 
patiently on with their drudgery as long as they can hold out. She had 
herself given warning the day before for one of the Betsindas upon her 
list : the place was too hard for her, and she told her she really must not 
stay init. “ Talways see to that,” said the kind woman. “They come 
here for a day or two in between, and we soon get them fresh places.” 

She also told us that for her own part for first places she preferred a 
tradesman’s family, for the mistress took part herself in the daily work 
and kept the girls to it, otherwise they lose their heads, and can’t 
manage it all alone. Very often Miss S liked them to stay for 
several weeks at a time in the Home to get trained, and to attend the 
classes, which they could also do after they left. The clergyman’s sister 
came regularly, so did other ladies, and held working classes and 
readings. All this is slight enough, but it is all practical. Such 
simple combinations as those do seem in their very nature to be more 
permanent than others. A weekly visit to the little schoolroom may 
be a nothing in itself, but if it is part of a whole plan and network of 
friendly interest, it becomes really and truly an important link in a 
great undertaking such as this might be were it to become better known 
and supported. 

The report says that during the last two years the cases of 1,320 girls 
have been investigated, and the needs of each met as far as possible ; but 
this can only be a very small proportion of the actual numbers now at 
work rubbing, scrubbing, boiling, baking, in the service of others, and at 
their mercy for good or for evil, as the case may be. 
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This society is of the greatest service to us, writes a workhouse 
master, “in preventing the return of our girls to the workhouse. I 
believe I am right in assuming that it owes its origin to Mrs. Nassau 
Senior, to whom many and many of our girls will be grateful for happier 
lives ; and not only as children still in school, but as young women out 
in the world, they will have good cause to remember her name with 
gratitude and affection.” 

I do not know whether loving good or hating evil is the best incentive 
to progress; some people—not very many—combine both qualities. 
They have the courage to feel the hate of hate as well as the love of love ; 
to attack wrong things as well as to understand and admire good ones. 
Mrs. Senior’s generous nature taught her to do both ; her charity of heart 
and singleness of mind led her instinctively to speak the truth with a 
trust in others which was not betrayed. It is cowards who offend, not 
brave tender souls, such as she was, and as I write of her I think of 
one other, who also spoke the truth, all her life, who also worked for 
little children. 

Mrs. Senior was one of those vivid natural people whe impress those 
with whom they come in contact. Her truth after all was a very simple 
doctrine : good hope, fresh air, charity, kindness, thought for others. It 
was she who helped to obtain the abolition of corporal punishment for 
girls in workhouses; she who asked to have the windows opéned, who 
gained toys and playtime for the children. 

G. F. Watts, the Academician, once painted a picture which many 
of us know and admire. It is the portrait of a very beautiful young 
lady, with golden hair and a wistful yet happy face. She is repre- 
sented, a full-length figure, kneeling against a chair, and pouring water 
from a glass upon a pot of shooting lilies. There is some feeling of 
intenseness, something Leyond the actual present in the picture ; as I look 
at it now it seems to contain some unconscious prophecy and allegory of 
a life not yet fulfilled. The picture hangs in a country-house at Fresh- 
water, in the Isle of Wight ; from the window of the room you can see 
the Solent, and -the forts, the beacon against the sky, the Downs, the 
storm of molten blossom heaving along the common. She loved the 
place, whose sweet imageis there enshrined. She camethere to her mother’s 
house for rest after years of hard work for others, of good things accom- 
plished, or begun for others to complete, years during which those kind 
sweet hands have never failed, tending a living garden, where not only 
lilies were growing, but thistles and tangling weeds. I know few dearer 
images than that of this kind presence, beautiful, helpful, with its stream 
of song, coming and going through the town, delighting those she lived 

“among ; seeking out the poor, the dull; endowed with a natural sunshine 
and sweet respect for all that wus sad, shabby, and in want. That 
deference and tenderness for sorrow and weakness must always seem to us 
one of the most sacred of gifts. It may be some compensation for trouble 
and misery, and failure, that it is thereby the noblest hearts are won. 
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Tue merit which Phedrus found in Aisop’s fables— 


Duplex libelli dos est : quod risum movct, 
Et quod prudentis vitam consilio monet — 


the double dowry of counsel and delight, the full satisfaction of the 
precept of Horace, is perhaps nowhere more remarkable than in the 
writings of Lucian. By an open and level pathway of knowledge made 
by himself after no mcdel, and adorned on both sides with the various 
flowers of his own humour, he has sought to lead exorbitant humanity 
to the habitations of Truth and Virtue. His work, to use one of his 
own comparisons, is like a house, the walls of which are covered with 
fair pictures, rich in colour, perfect in form, admirable in execution, 
moral in design. Or rather, considering the natural fertility and fresh- 
ness of his genius, it is like a garden full of the countless gifts of abundant 
Spring, with this only difference, that these in a little while lose their 
beauty, fade, fall, and decay, while in Lucian’s garden Spring laughs 
eternal, and each plant pleases for ever, uninjured by the hand of Time. 
But notwithstanding Lucian’s excellence, perhaps of all ancient 
writers of any degree of celebrity he is the least generally known. And 
yet no writer is so likely to be appreciated at the present day, in which 
chicanery and superstition of very much the same description as the 
evils which he sought to expose, are unhappily so rampant. Some of his 
dialogues, notably that entitled “The Lover of Lies,” in which he satirizes. 
the petty, useless, and absurd perversions of truth which obtained in his 
time, might have been written, with but few alterations, at this very 
hour. Miraculous cures, peripatetic statues of stone or brass, old houses 
infested by ghostly tenants, who will accept no notice to quit, however 
formal, and against whom every action of ejectment is brought in vain, 
magic rings, oracular instances of fortune-telling, spiritual communions 
between the living and the dead, and other diseases of intellectual empti- 
ness, or alas ! repletion, all are represented here. Here Demenete, the 
blessed wife of Eucrates, returns from that undiscovered country from 
whose bourn no traveller returns, on the seventh day after her funeral, whi'e 
her husband happens to be reading Plato on the Immortality of the Soul. 
And for what does she return? For nought but an odd slipper, which 
had fallen behind a chest! Is not this on a par with the present con- 
juring, by the pious and honest people who call themselves Spiritualists, 
of the spirits of our fathers from their quiet graves, to tell us nothing more 
important than the Christian name of our grandmother, which these poor 
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ghosts, no doubt owing to some Lethzan drink, have in nine cases out of 
ten forgotten? And is not this concluding sentence of Lucian’s dialogue 
as wholesome and serviceable now as it was when it was written, seven- 
teen hundred years ago? “ Be of good heart, O my riend! Against all 
these follies, we have one fair antidote and safeguard, which is Truth and 
Right Reason in all things: so long as we make use of this, we shall 
never be one whit alarmed by any amount of idle and empty lies.” 

Lucian seems to have lived as many kinds of lives as he has had bio- 
graphers. Those of his period are strangely taciturn about him. Even 
Philostratus, in his “ Lives of the Sophists,” passes him over, perhaps from 
jealousy, in silence, and his own works afford but little information con- 
cerning his personal history. From these, however, the following round 
unvarnished tale is delivered, not perhaps wholly destitute of biographical 
value, though unadorned by the sedulous fancy of panegyric. 

He was born about a.D. 120, of a poor and obscure Greek family, 
which emigrated from Patras in Achaia to Samosata, the capital, situated 
on the west bank of the Euphrates, of Commagene, a country north of 
what is now known as the Holy Land. The diet which he recommends to 
Lexiphanes nourished himself. Lexiphanes, as he says, told him a story, 
in obscure and Sibylline words of some thousand years old. Lucian calls 
Sopolis, a medical man, whom he chances to meet, and begs him to cure his 
friend. Sopolis administers a potion which he had by him ready for an 
atrabilious patient, and anon Lexiphanes vomits the majority of his un- 
couth and musty phrases. Now, says Lucian to him, if you wish to be 
truly praised, avoid in future all] this farrago of fine words, and beginning 
with the best poets, pass when you have read these to the orators, and 
then, nourished by their voices, lay hold in haypy hour on the works of 
Thucydides and Plato. Such books Lucian himself read, when he could 
borrow them, in his leisure moments. At a family meeting, convened 
for the purpose of deciding his future profession, it was determined to put 
him apprentice to his maternal uncle, a stone-carver. Socrates, by the 
way, underwent a similar initiation. The fracture—lucky or unlucky, 
who can tell’—of a marble slab he was bid to polish, suddenly deter- 
mined his apprenticeship with tears. In a dream, he sees the tutelary 
goddesses of Statuary and Education, a dream probably imitated from 
Prodicus’ myth of the choice of Hercules, in Xenophon’s Memorabilia— 
and after listening to their arguments in turn, addicts himself to the 
latter, determining to leave the fashioning of men’s bodies for that of 
their minds, and not to scatter chips of stone about a narrow workshop, 
but, like Triptolemus, seeds of erudition over all the world. So packing 
up his little property, he wanders abroad and becomes a lawyer. Of this 
profession he soon grew tired. He describes it in no flattering terms, as 
a mixture of crooked abuse and unconscientious fraud. He found by 
experience that deceit, lies, impudence, and a thousand other odious 
qualities, are its inseparable companions. 

In the Double Indictment, the case of “ Drunkenness v. the Academy ” 
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is tried before a heavenly tribunal. In this case the defendant is accused 
of seducing Polemon, who all Athens is ready to swear was at one time 
never seen sober, and of compelling him to drink water, to forget his 
songs, and to cast away his chaplets. A slight difficulty arises at the 
commencement of the sitting from the serene silence of the plaintiff. 
She is observed to move her head slowly from side to side. Mercury 
explains that she is too drunk to speak, and Justice, the presiding judge, 
advises the assistance of an attorney. “ Plenty of those rascals,” says 
she, “are ready to burst their bowels out for a threepenny bit!” Such 
was Lucian’s opinion of the noble disinterestedness of the law. 

But Lucian no doubt profited by the gymnastics of the Roman bar, 
in increase of dialectic vigour. The fruit of his experience of forensic 
study nourished him in his next trade of rhetorician. Accusations of 
tyrants and praises of brave men by no means formed the whole staple 
of his stock. On these subjects and many others he used to declaim, 
wandering from city to city, and perhaps advertising himself beforehand, 
like acrobats, teachers of memory, music-hall singers, and other pro- 
fessional artists of the present day. Nay, he offered to teach rhetoric. 
Men, by paying a little money, might learn the art of Theodorus. But 
whether he was really of opinion with Lord Chesterfield that every man 
might be an orator if he chose, is open to considerable doubt. In his 
“ Rhetorician’s Teacher,” he as severely as righteously lashes those who 
pretend to teach rhetoric in a day, even to one who knows not his alphabet. 
The confident audacity and clamorous impudence of such teachers as 
these is most happily imitated. For a piece of critical irony professing to 
point out a royal road to oratory, the “‘ Rhetorician’s Teacher” is perhaps 
unrivalled. It seems certain that he sought to obtain the summula qua 
vilis tessera venit frumenti in Syria, Greece, Italy and Gaul, that 
nursery, as Juvenal calls it, of British lawyers. In his travels, he 
tarried for a time at Antioch, where perhaps he may have learnt those 
principles which have induced some of his commentators to honour him 
with the appellation of a Christian. 

Lucian was, however, nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri. He 
had most sympathy with Epicurus, whose book of maxims he represents 
his enemy Alexander the magician burning with logs of fig-wood, and 
casting their ashes into the ocean, not without an oracle, “for the exe- 
crable fellow was ignorant how great good that book caused in those who 
read it; what peace, tranquillity, and freedom it made in men’s minds, 
releasing them alike from fear of spirit and miracle, as from idle hopes 
and superfluous longings, grafting their intelligences with the wisdom of 
realities, and purging their passions, with no syrup of squills, or shine of 
torches, or other kickshaws and puerilities, but with right reason, and 
liberty, and truth.” All this, notwithstanding, Lucian cannot help 
laughing at the object of his laudation, in the “Auction of Lives,” where 
he shows us the exoteric side of the Epicurean existence. 

Lucian was indeed an eclectic philosopher. For Christianity, he re- 
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garded it as one of the many sects of his day, and probably despised it too 
deeply to abuse it. He does not, like Pliny, speak of it as an evil and 
monstrous superstition ; he does not regard it as a pestilence like Sueto- 
nius, nor rave against it like Celsus, Lucian’s own amiable friend. It was 
to him less of a stumbling-block than foolishness. He seems to have 
considered the early Christians as good-natured idiots, with whom the un- 
intelligible did duty for the sublime, and whose whole wisdom was 
credulity. The poor wretches, he writes, in his relation of the death of 
Peregrinus—the poor wretches persuade themselves they will be im- 
mortal, and live for ever. Any impostor who knows how to use his 
opportunity, makes his fortune among them in a very sbort time. But 
over the ruin of Paganism, against which Lucian was as active a 
worker and as virulent as Pascal against the Jesuits or Ulric von Hutten 
against monks and miracle-mongers, was paved the way for the progress 
of Christianity. 

Midway in the journey of this life he grew tired of Rhetoric, his old 
protectress, and charged her with changing the decent dress in which 
Demosthenes had draped her, and tricking herself out like a harlot, with 
plastered face, and painted checks, and admirably adjusted hair. Stil? 
he owed much to the mistress whom he was now so lightly about to 
leave. For she had assisted him in his adolescence, when he most needed 
assistance, and later, during his long sojourn in Gaul, had given him both 
fame and fortune. It is to be hoped that the base and interested suitors 
who surrounded her in her latter days, loading her real lovers with dis- 
grace and obloquy, were the true cause of Lucian’s divorce. After this, 
he lived at Athens with his family, allotting all his leisure time to 
literature. Here the uncouth patois of Samosata, the barbarous Syrian 
speech, as he calls it, suffered a rare sea change, during the winter of 
Greek literary composition, in the days of Plutarch, Dion and Appian, 
into pure and rich Attic. Here probably were composed his Aristophanic 
dialogues. Here he conciliated the attachment of Demonax of Cyprus, a 
philosopher whose mild, joyous, and benevolent eclecticism combined the 
moderation of Diogenes with the wisdom of Plato. Some of his acute 
and witty sayings Lucian has preserved in a kind of collection, probably 
one of the most ancient, of conversational ana. When asked if man’s 
soul was immortal, he answered, “Immortal, but as all things are so!” 
When one said, “Come, Demonax, let us to the temple of Asclepius, to 
pray for your son,” “ Surely,” quoth he, “ you must suppose Asclepius to 
be deaf, if he cannot hear us at our prayers just as well where we are.” 
Evidently Demonax sympathised with Lucian on religious subjects. Gra- 
titude he carried as far perhaps as human nature will allow. Going 
aboard at winter time, one inquired of him if he feared not shipwreck, and 
being devoured by fishes. “Should not I,” answered Demonax, “ be 
altogether an ungrateful fellow if, having fed on so many fishes, I refused 
to feed them in my turn?” His reply, when asked if he ate honey-cakes, 
“Do you think bees work for foo's only?” will 1emind the reader of 
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Wesley’s indignant remonstrance about the devil’s possession of all the 
best tunes. “If,” said a boasting sophist, “‘ Aristotle summons me to 
the Lyceum, I will follow him ; if Plato to the Academy, I will come; if 
Zeno to the Pecile, I shall not linger; and if Pythagoras calls me, I can 
be silent.” Demonax, suddenly rising, said, “ Pythagoras calls you.” 
In the ear of one who gloried in a gorgeous woollen garment, he whis- 
pered, lightly touching his coat, and calling his attention to it, “This 
truly before you a sheep bore, and was yet a sheep.” To one whocavilled 
at him as a coward for not entering an overheated bath, “ What,” said 
he, “am I about to suffer for the sake of my country?” Of such a 
festive humour was this philosopher, whose seat of stone on which he 
habitually sat was crowned by the Athenians, and even adored under 
the idea that it was sacred. 

Lucian was not so attached to Athens as never to leave it, but his 
experience of Rome filled him with more profound love for his adopted 
land. In one of his expeditions from the violet-crowned city, he paid a 
visit to the oracle of Alexander—a man to be torn by apes and foxes, an 
Alexander the Great in evil—at Abonoteichos, in Paphlagonia. His 
account of this religious impostor, whom the avowed enemy of supersti- 
tion and hypocrisy, those epidemic distempers of the human understand- 
ing, appears to have hated as heartily as Peregrinus, the Protean 
fanatic and cynic, who was fool enough to burn himself, and cause a 
stench which not all the frankincense of Arabia could drive away from | 
the nose of Zeus, affords a pleasing contrast to that of Demonax and 
of Nigrinus the Platonic philosopher, whom Lucian called upon, and 
found with a book in his hand, surrounded by the images of the wise ; 
making his visit an occasion for a fine moral picture of the pompous 
insolence of affected Rome on the one side, with its rings, its curled 
hair, its baths, its banquets, its litters, and its hippodromes, and the pure 
simplicity of sober Athens on the other. But an indiscreet attempt to 
denounce the fanatic Alexander nearly cost Lucian his life. The infidel 
bit the holy hand which he should have kissed with reverence. The 
mob, of course, with one accord, cried “Crucify him!” But the false 
prophet, fearing to punish Lucian publicly, gave private orders to the 
captain to throw him overboard on his return. The tender-hearted 
Asiatic mariner contented himself with exposing him at Avgialos, whence 
he soon after escaped. Alexander had his reward. He died bald, and 
eaten of worms. 

He seems, from Lucian’s relation, who saw him in the stubble of his 
good looks, to have been a handsome, clever, unscrupulous blackguard ; 
one whom men approached, conversed with, and left, considering him the 
best of beings, but perhaps a shade too simple and ignorant of the world. 
His master was of the school of Apollonius, of Tyana, a dealer in magic 
arts and incantations, love-philters, treasure-findings, raisings of the dead, 
evocations of the gods, and other absurdities, so eagerly swallowed by 
public credulity. The divine Apollonius, Lucian the foe of Morosophs, 
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strong in faith but sterile in intellect, whose trade was to be a hater of 
pride, and priestly roguery, and lies, and empty boasting, has not hesi- 
tated to call an actor. Well, this Alexander having purchased for a few 
pence, at Pella, a serpent which sucked milk like a babe, began the war. 
He set his house among the fat Paphlagonians, men holding ridiculous 
persuasions about the gods, ready to adore a greasy stone, suffering in 
fact from a religious disease, and charged a shilling a visit. There he 
answered questions, through the mouth of his serpent, from dewy morn 
to dusky eve. Here is a sample. Question, What is Epicurus now 
doing in hell? Answer (in verse), He is sitting, with leaden gyves, in 
the mud, “It is needless,” says Lucian, “to add that an implacable 
enmity, admitting of no herald, raged in the heart of this rogue against 
Epicurus ; and with reason, for Epicurus had ridiculed him.” Alex- 
ander honoured the Christians by classing them with the Epicureans and 
atheists. 

Poverty seems to have visited him, in a season when she is least wel- 
come—in old age. But with one foot already in Charon’s boat, he was 
made an overseer at Alexandria. There for no small salary he gave judg- 
ments, wrote commentaries, and preserved the Emperor’s decrees with 
faith and accuracy, as public records for all future time. His apology 
for accepting this post appeared to him to be called for by a prior essay 
on the evils of dependence, and the miseries of hired companions, written 
to dissuade a Greek philosopher from accepting a situation in a Roman 
household, but which might now give his enemies occasion to gird at 
and lift up their heels against him. It is a looking-glass which reflects, 
to the life, the wretched lot of learning in the receipt of hire from 
riches, a representation—as lively as a picture by Apelles or Parrhasius 
—of any poor governess of the present day, who has been beguiled into 
accepting for her services a small salary, but with the comforts of a 
Christian home. Obliged to dress more expensively than her lean 
purse will allow, and to submit to the consequential insolence of the 
butler and the lady’s-maid, stigmatised as ill-tempered if serious, and 
shuddered at as “fast” if lively, she learns to measure her conversa- 
tion, where the young ladies are nubile, with any bachelor friend of the 
family as she learns to measure her dinner, not by her appetite, but 
by her mistress’s eye. Far, far better is the salt and the onion, with 
permission to eat it when and how she pleases. 

The apology is, of course, grounded on the difference between a public 
and a private situation ; but, after all, it is the old story of Dr. Johnson, 
and Lucian’s formal defence is but “ Sir, it is a mighty foolish noise that 
they make. I wish my pension were twice as large, that they might 
make twice as much clamour. I think the pleasure of cursing the house 
of Hanover and drinking King James's health, amply overbalanced by 
300/. per annum.” 

Lucian is said to have lived ninety years, but nothing is really known 
about the date or manner of his death, It is true, the gout appears as 
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protagonist in two of his pieces, melodramatic poems, where that birth 
of hell is stated to be the real cause of the everlasting a a, a a, tara, 
mara, of Philoctetes, with which the reader of the tearful tragedy of 
Sophocles bearing that name is too, too familiar; and not any bite of 
venomous serpent or barb of poisoned arrow, as historians had hitherto 
supposed, and to her and to the spine of no sea-urchin is due, according 
to Lucian, the last exit of the hero of the Odyssey. Yet, not for this 
was he necessarily murdered, as some of his biographers have thought fit 
to assert, by the lady whose return, ungrateful under such an hypothesis, 
for his raising her or rather lowering her to the gods, must have filled 
him with repentance and disgust. Nor can much more confidence be 
placed in the account given by Suidas, not the only writer who has 
invented a horrid death for the objects of his dislike, that he was torn to 
bits by dogs because he raged against the truth. “This wholly accursed 
fellow,” yelps the good Suidas, “attacks Christianity in his life of 
Peregrinus, and blasphemes Christ himself; wherefore he was justly 
punished for his madness in this present life, and will be a co-heir with 
Satan of everlasting fire in the life to come!” This story, by the way, 
of Peregrinus, the muddle-pated martyr, of his passion in a very dirty 
shirt, a circumstance in which he is said to have resembled Cyprian, 
and of the vulture flying out of his ashes, parodied from the ascent 
of the pigeon from the funeral pile of Polycarp, highly displeased the 
defenders of the Catholic faith, and Peregrinus, with a little dialogue 
named “ Philopatris,” were proscribed as not fit to be read by Christians, 
in the Romish Jndex Expurgatorius, under the pontificate of the Seventh 
Alexander. 

Lucian’s compositions are of all kinds—rhetorical, critical, biogra- 
phical, romantic, besides comic dialogue, mock tragedy, and epigram. 
His rhetorical pieces are remarkable for grace of style and expression, 
but not equal to those of Libanius, the tutor of Chrysostom, or Isocrates, 
whose school Cicero compared to the wooden horse at Troy. Perhaps 
his most regular declamation is the Tyrannicide. 

Aetion’s picture of the marriage of Roxana and Alexander, of which 
Lucian’s description is another sample of the same genre, is said to have 
assisted Raphael in the composition of one of bis frescoes, as much as 
“The Ass,” another of Lucian’s pieces, assisted Le Sage, in his well-known 
scene of the robbers in the cave. Lucian was as fecund as original. 
Not contented with the usual subjects of declamation, he has not dis- 
dained to speak at some length of a bath and a house, of singing swans 
and Libyan serpents, of a piece of amber and a fly. 

Of romances Lucian has bequeathed us two exceedingly lively. One, 
entitled “ Lucius or the Ass,” relates the adventures of Lucius in Hypata, 
where it was his ill luck to lodge with a lady who was a magician, and 
whose servant he persuaded to allow him to watch her mistress trans- 
forming herself into a crow. His temerity ultimately leads to his own 
transformation into an ass. By night thieves break through and steal, 
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and the unlucky Lucius serves to bear away their booty. His misfor- 
tunes among these robbers, his subsequent miseries at the hands of a 
malicious mule driver, a very immodest priest, and a merry market 
gardener, are fully related, together with his final restoration to his own 
human shape by devouring a dish of roses. 

In his “ True History,” Lucian excels Munchausen. Written in ridi- 
cule of the marvellous tales told by travellers and others, he honestly 
warns us that the only truth we are to expect is that the whole composi- 
tion is lies. They abound here more even than in his famous piece above 
alluded to, of the “ Lover of Lies,” where he tells us of a little bronze 
figure of Hippocrates revenging himself for any neglect of sacrifice, as 
soon as the lamp is extinguished, by upsetting the bottles and pill-boxes 
of the physician who owns him, of a serpent-bitten vine-dresser cured by 
Chaldean spells and a piece of stone fallen from the sepulchral column of 
a dead maiden, of a piece of clay formed into a Cupid, and carrying love 
messages, of Mormo and Lamia, the bugbears who made little children 
hide their heads in their mother’s lap two thousand years ago, and of the 
now well-known piece of wood which did the duty of a servant, aye, 
and in silence. Who remembers not how this novel and model domestic, 
upon the utterance of a magic word, brought buckets of water to 
Pancrates, and would not stop when entreated and adjured to do so, 
owing to Pancrates’ ignorance of the proper expression to ensure obe- 
dience? How, the whole room being inundated, at last Pancrates in 
anger takes up an axe, and cuts his courier in two, whereon each half 
takes a bucket and runs for more water, and in lieu of one attendant the 
unhappy Pancrates is the lord of two? But the “ True History ” is full 
of larger lies than these. As the model of much in Quevedo, C. de 
Bergerac and Rabelais, of Swift’s Gulliver's Travels, of the satire of ab- 
surdities which never die, in Voltaire’s “ Scarmentado” and the “ Princess 
of Babylon,” it deserves some detail of description. The subject is an 
imaginary voyage written, as has been said, after the manner of those 
travellers, a numerous body in every age, who revere rather the marvel- 
lous than the true. Over many of the allusions the envious fingers of 
Time have drawn their misty veil, as may be well supposed by those who 
dispute about the objects of the hits in the Duke of Buckingham’s 
Rehearsal, and are even occasionally puzzled by the political pictures in 
an old paper of Punch. 

Lucian tells us he set sail with some fifty companions from the 
columns of Herakles, and went due west for ninety days. Had he really 
done so, by the way, he would probably have discovered America. Then 
a storm arises, and the ship is cast on an isle, of which the rivers run 
wine, and the very fish make mariners drunken. Then a mighty wind 
carries the ship through the air for seven days and seven nights—not 
the least charm in the history is its exactitude of chronology—and finally 
deposits it in the moon. Here, or a little way from here, they witness 4 
fight between the Moon’s inhabitants and those of the Sun, which arises in 
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a dispute about the colonization of the Morning Star. Then, voyaging 
through the Zodiac, they arrive at the City of Lanterns, the City of 
Nephelococcygia, or Cloud Cuckoo Town, and being again set down on the 
ocean, are swallowed by a certain sea monster to which Jonas’ wha'e was 
a mere minnow. Many and marvellous are the adventures which are then 
theirs: amongst others, they are surprised to see an old man and his son, 
who had resided in the whale for eighteen years. At last, touched by that 
love of their Fatherland which is never utterly extinct even in the coldest 
hearts, they set fire to a forest in the beast’s belly. Then the beast dies 
of internal inflammation, and Lucian, with the majority of his comrades, 
escapes. Next we read of the Frozen Deep, the Ocean of Milk, which 
reminds us of the mythology of the Hindoos, with its Island of Cheese, in 
which there is a temple to Galatea (milk), and of which the tyrant is Tyro 
(cheese), two samples of pure Greek puns; and after this of the Phello- 
podes, or cork-footed, who are able to walk upon the waves. A description 
follows of the Island of the Blest, to which Lucian and his fellows are led 
captive, bound by fetters of roses. Truly a blessed island, in which walls 
of emerald, with seven gates of cinnamon, surround a city of gold; in 
which the ground is ivory, the temples beryl, and their altars amethyst ; 
in which, amidst fountains of delight and laughter, souls, which appear and 
act like bodies, and yet are no bodies, wearing weeds woven out of the 
purple webs of spiders, walk about in everlasting twilight and a perpetual 
spring. To this picture of mirth we have a corresponding picture of 
melancholy, in the mansion of the damned, full of foul odours of asphalte, 
and pitch, and sulphur, and singed men, the greatest sufferers being 
those who, like Ctesias and Herodotus, have told lies in this life ; and so, 
says Lucian, when I saw these, I formed the fairest hopes of the future 
for myself, since I was conscious that I, for my part, had never uttered 
aught that was untrue. After this, they arrive at the Isle of Dreams. 
These are of all kinds—tall and short, hard and soft, beautiful and 
hideous, and some come up and salute them as old friends. Then they 
meet with the Culocynthopirate, men with mighty heads of cucumbers, 
some thirty yards long, out of the inside of which, when dry, they manu- 
facture boats, but the pips they use as missiles. Escaping from these 
monsters, they camo to a chasm in the ocean, like that in the Red Sea. 
With craning necks they behold dry land at the bottom, some six thou- 
sand feet below. But this chasm is fortunately connected by a bridge of 
water, over which, having uttered proper prayers and‘performed suitable 
sacrifices, they pass successfully. Lastly, they come to the land of the 
donkey-legged ladies, who devour men. One of these, when caught, 
dissolves into water, but a sword being passed through it, the water is 
immediately converted into blood. 

The history is unfinished, like that of Belianis in Don Quixote, and, 
like that, the last lines contain a promise of conclusion, which was never 
performed. 

But of all our author’s multifarious memorials, and many of bis manu- 
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scripts are no doubt lost—Suidas says he wrote an infinity—the most 
known, and perhaps the most worthy to be known, are his Dialogues. 
Lucian may indeed be called the inventor of comic dialogue. Mingling 
Plato with Aristophanes, from whom he differs rather in form than 
spirit, he stripped dialogue of its tragic mask, and composed a popular 
work nearly resembling such modern comedy as that of Congreve, and 
Wycherly, and Vanbrugh. Concealing moral gravity under the sem- 
blance of mirth, leading men to marry wisdom after a lively wooing of 
wit, Lucian has, in his Dialogues especially, won every point by mixing 
the useful with the sweet. In his “ Divine Dialogues,” this “scoffer at 
gods and men,” as he is called by the Spaniard, Lewis Vives, ridicules the 
received religion, and all the sacred subjects of his era, with the most 
refined and caustic satire. Lucian was not a man to believe in a god who 
went to sup with Athiopians, however blameless. Accepting the public 
creed as his starting-point, and running over lines laid down by the 
priests themselves, he passes far beyond the ‘station at which the pagan 
sheep-shearers and their sheep were well content to alight and end their 
journey. It was in vain that sacerdotal jealousy and alarm cried, like 
the courtiers about the chair of King Canute to the ocean, “ Thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther ;” the salt waves of Lucian’s laughter leapt 
over and confounded all religious limitation and control. Happy was it 
for him that he lived in a sceptical age. What was dangerous for Pro- 
tagoras in the time of Socrates, was safe for Lucian in that of the 
Antonines. When an advowson to the vacant seats in Olympus was 
claimed for such men as Tiberius and Caligula, the expression of 
Voltaire’s Cidipus became generally understood— 
Nos prétres ne sont pas ce qu'un vain peuple pense, 
Notre crédulité fait toute leur science. 

In one of the earliest dialogues the relation between God and 
man is established ; in another, Zeus is shown to be himself subject 
to Fate: it is therefore useless to-pray to him, and unwise to believe 
in the doctrine of future rewards and punishments, since good or bad 
actions alike are as much the results of necessity as the shackles of 
Saturn and the lameness of Hephestus. “You are a shameless 
sophistical fellow,” concludes Zeus to his opponent, “ and I shall listen to 
you no longer.” In the lighter “ Divine Dialogues,” as in that between 
Zeus and Eros, we learn that even a god must condescend to be a fool, 
in order to become an accepted lover; and in that between Juno and 
Latona, something omitted by Lempriere, that the daughter of the latter 
set her dogs at Acteon, not for the sake of outraged feminine delicacy, 
but in order that the youth should not declare her ugliness to the world. 
Here, we find Zeus lamenting the loss of two of his best bolts which he 
had broken by launching them at the head of Anaxagoras, the master of 
Pericles, who showed his majesty to be an utter impossibility in nature; 
and there, much puzzled with prayers preferred with equal gifts for rain 
and for sunshine, he says with Pyrrho, “ Ze roi s’avisera,” In the dialogue 
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entitled “ Zeus and Prometheus,” the representative of the emancipation 
of reason from the bonds of traditional belief, and therefore the greatest 
enemy of the gods, Zeus complains bitterly of the Titan’s manufacture of 
women, which is surprising in a god who at times took such interest in 
this tawdry class of goods, and of a deceit as to the due distribution of 
fat and lean, of flesh and bone, in a divine sacrifice. In this dialogue 
the author renders Zeus ridiculous; in another, in which Ganymede is 
represented as in Titian’s picture, his rosy thigh half buried in the 
eagle’s down, shooting through the sky above the pillared city, sole as 
a flying star, and complaining in that condition of his fear of his father’s 
beating him for leaving his flock, and that there will be none to play 
with him in the mansion of the gods, he declares him subject to a 
passion of mortality. We have a pretty description of a matrimonial 
pet, in which Here speaks of Eros as “ leading her lord by the nose ;” of 
a wordy and abusive battle between Herakles and Asclepius; and of a 
delicate conversation between Poseidon and Hermes, in which the latter, 
with much diffidence, tells the former, who has called to see Zeus, that 
the father of gods and men is not just then at home, is much engaged, is 
in fact in childbed with Bacchus just born, and that Hermes himself is 
acting as wet nurse. There is, indeed, as the preacher tells us, a time to 
keep silence, and a time to speak. Socrates drank hemlock for saying a 
tithe of what was said by this cynical citizen of Samosata. 

In the “ Dialogues of the Dead,” who, according to Fontenelle, ought to 
speak wisely from long experience and leisure—probably they think before- 
hand a little longer than the living—he satirizes the social superiorities of 
the second century. This Greek Voltaire had but a poor estimate of the 
excellence of his era. He assessed the soi-disant philosophers of his 
time at their exact value. He speaks of them in Homeric phrase, as an 
useless burden upon earth, idle, extravagant, wordy, long-bearded wolves 
in sheep's clothing, general utility folk, ready to take any part—stoic, 
academic, peripatetic—for a crown a piece. In his paintings of the under 
world, the dark, dismal ultimate abode of all might, majesty, and glory; 
of youth, hope, beauty, wealth, and even wisdom, few, if any, have sur- 
passed him. The subject is trite, hackneyed, most familiar; but Lucian’s 
treatment of it possesses a fascination, an allurement apart and of its 
own. “Where are your purple pride and your sovereign subjects?” 
asks Diogenes of Alexander. ‘ Where, Achilles, are your long lance 
and your still longer grandiloquence?” O death! how better is the 
remembrance of thee to a man that liveth at rest in his possessions, unto 
the man that hath nothing to vex him ; but, O Death! acceptable is thy 
sentence to the needy, and unto him whose strength faileth, that is now 
in the last age, and is vexed with all things. 

This sentence of the son of Sirach is the theme of the heathen 
moralist in his “ Dialogues of the Dead.” There, the beggar Menippus 
laughs at. Cresus lamenting the loss of his gold, sings while Sardana- 
palus weeps for his luxury that is over and gone, and accompanies the 
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sighs of both sovereigns, cuckoo-like, with one single sentence, “ Know 
thyself.” In the same fashion as Menippus crows over Creesus on the 
banks of Cocytus, so in the Cataplus or Sail Downwards the melancholy 
of the tyrant Megapenthes is contrasted with the mirth of the cobbler 
Micyllus, who helps Hermes to catch him when he is for running away, 
is ready to swim after Charon’s ferrugineous boat, fearing to be left 
behind, threatens that hoary-chinned official with Rhadamanthus, and is 
with difficulty persuaded by the messenger of the gods to bewail some- 
thing, if only for fashion’s sake, and to shed unwillingly a tear or two for 
the lasts he left behind him. In this piece the punishment of the tyrant 
Megapenthes is worth notice. After an examination of his body, which 
is found to be livid all over with the marks which his sins during life 
had left in it—an idea, by the way, taken from the Gorgias of Plato— 
he is condemned to depart without first drinking, like the rest, of the 
waters of Lethe ; hence he can never forget what he was, and is tortured 
continually by the ever-recurring recollection of the riches and luxuries 
which he enjoyed in a time which will never return. Here we have the 
moral hell of Lucretius and of Milton. Of Milton, who puts into the 
mouth of his lost archangel the words “ myself am hell,” and of Lucre- 
tius, who tells us the large stone hanging in empty space over the head 
of Tantalus was his own silly superstition, and that love and care are the 
real vultures, which hover continually over the carcass of Tityus, in 
Acheron. 

A homily, which departs widely in one respect from the text in 
Ecclesiasticus, is preached to us in a dialogue between an old man and 
Diogenes. That cynic seeing all but infants in tears in the dark king- 
dom of the dead, asks, in extreme surprise, whether life can exercise some 
spell or charm over mankind, so as to induce even the aged to deplore its 
loss. ‘ What can be the cause of your sorrow ?” says he to the old man. 
“ You were, perhaps, once a sovereign?” “ No.”—“ At least a satrap?” 
“ No.”—“ A man of great wealth, then?” “No; nothing of the kind; 
only a beggar, of fourscore and ten years, scarcely supporting life with a 
rod and line, childless, lame, and blind.”—“ And having been such, you 
yet desire to live as such again?” “ Yea, verily,” replies the beggar, 
“ for life is sweet, and death is dire and detestable.” This Diogenes, who 
knows not whether he has a tomb, and does not care, appears very 
frequently in these Dialogues. The ghosts of beauties he mocks, like 
Hamlet, holding up a skull, “ Go, get you to my lady’s chamber, and tell 
her, let her paint an inch thick, to this favour she must come!” He 
ridicules the ghost of Alexander, now known to be no son of Ammon, 
and spares not even the ghost of a gol. “Is it, then, possible,” he 
enquires of Herakles, “ to be half a god, and to die by halves ?” 

Besides the well-known reflections of Fontenelle, Lyttelton and 
Erasmus, the style of Lucian is excellently imitated by Landor. 
Timotheus, a leader of the early Christians, proposes to his cousin 
Lucian to lay their heads together, and make a merry dialogue on the 
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priests of Isis. Unfortunately, the priests of Isis had been beforehand 
with Timotheus, in proposing to Lucian, on their side, a merry dialogue 
on the priests of the Christians. In Landor’s admirable satire we find 
almost the same clearness, freshness, wit, and grace as in the original. 
Here, for instance, is a sentence put into Lucian’s mouth by his imitator, 
not indeed penned with Lucian’s originality of conception, but certainly 
after Lucian’s own heart: “ They, O Timotheus, who survive the wreck 
of ages, are by no means as a body the worthiest of our admiration. 
It is in these wrecks as in those at sea—the best things are not always 
. saved. . Hen-coops and empty barrels bob upon the surface, under a 
serene and smiling sky ; when the graven or depicted images of the gods 
are scattered on invisible rocks, and when those who most resembled 
them in knowledge and beneficence are devoured by cold monsters 
below.” 

Erasmus found in Lucian the nearest mental relationship. Both 
had the same tendency to promote the victory of truth over ignorance, 
of common-sense over superstition ; both longed to purify their respective 
epochs from the filth of sacerdotal imposture and corruption. The same 
terrible weapon of ridicule served them both to chastise folly with fierce 
and fair words. Neither, like Persius, would have bartered his joke, 
however idle, for a whole Iliad. Both hated all kinds of deception, and 
both laughed to most utter scorn the face of roguery and shamelessness 
under the mask of religion and virtue. Both, accordingly, were much 
reviled, but chiefly by those who knew themselves to be deservedly the 
objects of their satire—men who went about demurely with holy leers in 
their downcast eyes, and with prayer-books in their hands, and veneered 
with sanctimonious theory a life of practical unchastity and frand. 

The author of Utopia, again, did much to make Lucian popular in Eng- 
land. Warburton, indeed, goes so far as to assert that Lucian was one of 
Shakespeare’s favourite authors, and that this fact may be collected from 
several places of his works. But the several places being considered are 
reduced to one, which, indeed, affords no convincing testimony that 
Shakespeare had so much as seen Lucian. In the Winter’s Tale, 
Autolycus says, “ My father named me Autolycus ; who, being as I am, 
littered under Mercury, was likewise a snapper-up of unconsidered 
trifles.” Lucian, in his tract on Astrology, says Autolycus was called 
the son of Mercury, because he was born under that planet, just as 
Aineas was called the son of Venus, and Minos the son of Jove. Keep- 
ing in mind the prevalence of judicial astrology in the time of 
Shakespeare, and the well-known relationship of the parties concerned, 
the author of the Winter’s Tale might, it seems, well have said so much 
about Autolycus without any kno- ledge of Lucian. 

Lucian has too frequently been censured for want of charity and 
benevolence. It seems that a certain amount of hypocrisy or dulness of 
mental vision is necessary to please the majority of mankind. The 
weaknesses and vices of humanity, which a Plutarch or a Fénelon loved 
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to transform or hide, it was the delight of a Lucian and a Rochefoucauld 
to reveal in all their hideous deformity. It may be, the latter, from a 
keener observation of their fellow-creatures, discovered many a blemish 
which the former saw but indistinctly, or were unable to discern at all. 
Lucian described the condition of the Roman empire at a somewhat 
later period than Plutarch, but probably there was little diversity in the 
objects which presented themselves to their eyes. And yet we find the 
latter writing about the defect of oracles, and the divine force and purity 
of the Pythian priestess, and the latter laughing to scorn sacerdotal 
lechery and deceit. Probably Plutarch’s charity and benevolence, 
however shortsighted, would have described as a grave hero and constant 
martyr that same Peregrinus whom Lucian considers as a cross between 
an impudent impostor and a half-mad merry-andrew. 

Of all the writers of antiquity, this Lucian, who calls himself “no 
painter by Zeus,” was the first judge of artistic matter. In a period of 
wild and degraded esthetic taste, when the delicate Greek feeling for art 
had almost died out, Lucian still preserved a deep love and intelligence 
both of sculpture and of painting. No one, not a professed artist, has so 
often and so ably availed himself of the assistance of artistic illustration. 
A few have gone so far as to assert that Lucian was himself an artist. 
Perhaps some natural hereditary predilection of art,—we know that he 
belonged to a family of carvers of Hermz,—rested in him, in spite of his 
unhappy apprenticeship in his uncle’s studio. The most cursory reader 
cannot help remarking the excellence of his description, though touching 
neither form nor colour, of the picture of the marriage of Alexander and 
Roxana by Aetion. In a fair bridal chamber sits Roxana, a beautiful 

thing in maidens, with eyes downcast, before Alexander, standing by her 
side. About her laughing Loves, one of which, hovering behind, draws 
back the veil from her head, showing her to her husband ; another takes 
off her sandal like a servant preparing her mistress for repose ; another, 
with all his little might, drags Alexander forward by his cloak, who 
offers a crown to the girl. In another part of the painting, other Loves 
are playing with Alexander’s arms ; a pair of them carry his spear, like 
porters curved by the burden of some ponderous beam ; another pair 
drag along the hero’s shield by its handles, as a triumphal car, in which 
lies one of their little comrades bimself for the nonce a king; while 
another, having crept into the breastplate, plays the party in ambush 
ready to leap out, and to frighten them as they pass by. 

More than once Cebes is quoted in Lucian, whose tablet or panel, 
painted by Hans Holbein, became a popular frontispiece to Dictionary 
and Bible. On a high hill stands the Castle of Happiness, surrounded 
with fences, in three concentric circles. Outside the outermost wander 
the uninstructed, children in intellect in Cebes, but in Holbein, who was 
a successful baby painter, children also in age. In a renaissance gate is 
placed the bearded old man Genius, ready to instruct all who enter. 
Close to him, but inside the ate, sits the magnificent lady Seduction, 
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holding the goblet of the wine of error, and surrounded by wanton 
women. On the other side stands Fortune on a rolling ball, worshipped 
by the well-to-do, but reproached by the wretched. At the entrance to 
the second circle, the traveller in life’s path is received by Excess, Intem- 
perance, and Insatiability ; but behind the gate lurk Pain and Sorrow, 
ragged wights with whips, who drive him to Repentance. In the last 
cirele is False Discipline, surrounded by such folk as Lucian loved to 
satirize, and then a straight, steep, stony way, wherein the traveller is 
assisted by Energy and Courage, leads to a lovely meadow, wherein True 
Discipline, with a halo of glory glimmering about her head, stands, not 
like Fortune, on a rolling ball, but securely on a square stone, with 
Truth and Persuasion by her side. She it is who receives the weary 
pilgrim at the portals of the castle, where he finds all the virtues, and 
where their Mother Happiness places the crown of victory on his head. 
Lucian’s “ Dialogues of the Dead ” recall over and over again the dra- 
matic Jmagines Mortis of Holbein, usually known as the Dance of Death. 
We find the same continual repetition of the old refrain, “In the midst 
of life we are in death,” the same disregard on the part of the great 
democrat, of riches and poverty, of wisdom and ignorance, of happiness 
and sorrow, of good and evil. The grande indifference pour les choses of 
the universal leveller, with which we are familiar in the irony of Lucian, 
finds its faithful photograph in the ingenious pictures of the artist of 
Augsburg. There we behold the bald, grinning ghastly skulls in close 
juxtaposition with each other, skul!s padded round with flesh and fat ; 
and here we read the diatribe of Diogenes, directed against the miserable 
Mausolus ; “O, fair Mausolus! your strength and loveliness is no longer 
the same. Nay! if we now disputed before any court on the matter of 
beauty, forsooth I cannot say why your skull should be preferred to 
mine, for both alike are bald and hairless, both alike we show our teeth, 
both alike are barren of eyes, and both alike have flattened noses.” 
Lucian, like Holbein, represents whole figures of the dead as perfectly 
fleshless skeletons. “There,” says Hermes to Menippus, “are Hyacin- 
thus, and Narcissus, and Achilles, and Leda, and Helen, the face that 
fired a thousand sbips and burnt the topmost towers of Ilium.” “ But,” 
objects Menippus, “I see only a collection of bones and skulls.” 
“These,” answers Hermes, “which you seem to despise, are those 
whom all the poets praised.” In one sense it had been happy for 
Holbein had he been less graphic in his description of the dead. The 
foolish prejudices of the middle ages went far to prevent dissection, and 
Holbein’s anatomical knowledge is therefore of a very subordinate kind. 
Generally, the lower part of the arm exhibits only one bone, while en 
revanche the upper part and the thigh are sometimes allowed the luxury 
of two. On the whole, his sketches of skeletons are not devoid of con- 
siderable poetic fancy and much osteological freedom of treatment. 
Ambrose, the elder brother of Hans Holbein, was indebted to Lucian 
for his representation of Calumny, which the latter describes as painted 
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by Apelles, in a treatise about not easily giving faith to evil report, the 
moral value of which this world of evil speaking, lying, and slandering, 
is little likely ever to allow to grow less. It suits the complexion of 
every place containing a Thersites, and where is the least country village 
without him? Setting out with some of the many harms of false wit- 
ness, he seeks to curtail our eager credulity by a description of the 
malign, unjust, cowardly, and wholly reprobate nature of calumny, of its 
origin in the love of novelty, and its results, slaying men in sleep as in a 
city surprised by night. Apelles, the Ephesian artist, was accused by 
one of his vassals, Antiphilus, before Ptolemy, as an abettor in the revolt 
of Tyre; on which Ptolemy, filling his palace with outcries, calling 
Apelles an ungrateful and crafty conspirator, was for cutting off his head 
at once. The truth of the matter, however, being determined, Ptolemy 
presented the unjustly accused artist with one hundred talents, who, on 
his part, revenged himself with the following picture :—On the right a 
man is seated with large ears, almost like those of Midas, stretching out 
his hand towards Calumny, seen advancing in the distance. About him 
are two women, probably Ignorance and Suspicion. Calumny is painted 
also as a woman, passing fair, but worn and agitated as it were with 
madness and anger, bearing in her left hand a lighted torch, and with 
the right dragging along a youth by the hair, who stretches out his hands 
to heaven, and calls the gods to witness. Before her is a man, pale and 
deformed, as one dried up by long diseaso, but with bright, clear-sighted 
eyes. He, of course, is Envy. Two other women accompany Calumny, 
adorning and encouraging her. And the name of the one of these is 
Treachery, and of the other Deceit. But Lehind comes a woman clad in 
the weeds of sorrow, dark and torn. This is Repentance, ever with 
tears looking backwards, and anon with shamefacedness and downcast 
eyes regarding the approach of Truth. 
The poetic taste of Lucian is perhaps more distinctly perceived in 
“the numerous comparisons with which he has adorned his labours than 
in those poetic pieces which bear his name. There is his famous com- 
parison of cities to hives of bees, in which each bee is furnished with his 
little sting; of men of business to a swarm of ants, running for ever 
round and round, and in and out of their burgh, one turning over a bit 
of dung, another seizing a bean shell, or half a grain of wheat, and bear- 
ing it away in triumph as a prize. This seems to be the germ of Bacon’s 
comparison of human life to an ant-hill, in which some ants carry children, 
some food, and some go empty ; but all travel to and fro a little heap of 
dust. Of human life Lucian has illustrations galore; now it is like a 
child at play, handling its toys for a while, soon growing weary of them, 
and changing them with every caprice. Now it is like a company of 
singers, each singing his own song at the top of his voice, not for the sake 
of harmony, but to render unheard the song of his neighbour. Now 
it is like bubbles on stormy water, a comparison which may compete 
with Homer’s Leaves and Burns’ Snow Flakes on the river—a moment 
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bright, then gone for ever ; small bubbies which soon burst and disappear, 
big bubbles which, by attracting others, become still bigger, only to 
burst in their turn also, and vanish into nothing. 

Lucian himself may be not unfitly compared with that Ogmius or 
Hercules who, he tells us, is the Celtic representative of the Greek god 
of eloquence, Mercury. In the full maturity of his age, this honey- 
tongued Nestor resembled that Ogmius, very old and bald but for a few 
white hairs, with skin wrinkled and tanned like that of a weather-beaten 
tar, yet leading a crowd of people, bound by their ears, with thin chains 
of gold and amber, to the tongue of the god, fragile chains, which some of 
them seek to break by leaning in a contrary direction, but all following 
delightedly their divine leader, who looks back upon them with 
laughter. 

If any fault is to be found with the eloquence of Lucian it is that of 
over-luxuriance. His hobby-horse carried him too often over the same 
ground, and, like Ovid, nescit bene tractata relinquere. But this being 
subtracted, there still remain on the credit side of this “ impious author 
and execrable buffoon,” as he has always been, and will always bo, to the 
charlatans of philosophy, the sound common-sense of Vanini and Mon- 
taigne, the knowledge of human nature of Swift and Rabelais, the in- 
ventive humour of De Bergerac and Voltaire, and the love of plain- 
speaking of Catullus and Martial. Few authors will be found to 
surpass him in grace of speech or facility of instruction, in playful wit or 
pungent irony. ‘ Everywhere,” to use the words of Erasmus, “ abound- 
ing in fair suggestions, he mixes earnest with jest, and jest with earnest ; 
truth with trifles, and trifles with truth ; sketching to the life with his 
pencil the passions, pursuits, and manners of mankind. Thus are his 
writings rather to be seen than read, nor can any comedy or satire be 
compared to them, whether regard be had to pleasure or to profit.” 








The Poetry of September. 


OO 


WE suppose that every month in the year has its own peculiar physio- 
gnomy, by which the true lover of nature would at once revognise it 
were he dropped from the clouds in a balloon after a prolonged absence in 
some other planet. Months melt into one another imperceptibly, of 
course ; but such a one would know that the middle of July was not the 
middle of June, or the middle of August the middle of July. And this 
not by the weather, or the temperature, or by any agricultural operation 
which might betray the truth, but by the peculiar expression which 
Nature wears at different seasons of the year. In July she is still 
young, still soft and fresh, with covling showers and fickle skies, and 
clouds and sunshine rapidly chasing each other away. And for the full 
and perfect beauty of ordinary English scenery there is no period of 
the year to compare with the six weeks which separate the end 
of June from the middle of August. In August comes a slight 
change, we know not what, something to be felt rather than de- 
scribed. Perhaps it is that the face of Nature begins then to wear 
rather a more set look, to show the first signs of middle age, and that 
lines of thought become visible in her still lovely countenance. But 
with the ensuing month the change is very apparent, and it is on the 
manner in which the expression of nature during an English September 
affects both the heart and the imagination that it is proposed to dwell in 
this article. 

A September landscape is familiar to the majority of English- 
men; but still there is a numerous class of men, comprising many 
among us who are the best qualified to appreciate it, who rarely 
see their native country at all during that particular month. The 
crowd of tourists which flies across the Channel, bound for Alps, or 
Pyrenees, or Carpathians, or what not, the moment they are free 
from the claims of business, or politics, or fashion, rarely return til] 
September has passed gently away. Of those others who spend Sep- 
tember in the country many, perhaps, are too much absorbed in field-sports 
to notice the beauty which encircles them ; and many more, perhaps, it 
they did notice it, would never get beyond observing that it was a very 
fine day. We hope, however, still to find a few readers who have been 
touched by the same feelings as ourselves under the influence of this 
particular month, and with their sympathy, if there be such, we shall be 
satisfied. The actual physical beauty of a September day, though not so 
luxuriant, it may be, as July or August, stirs us, perhaps, with a deeper 
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emotion. The corn should not be all carried, for the wheat, standing in 
shocks upon the hillside has a very pretty effect in the distance. There 
should be meadows within view, in which the rich green aftermath, still 
ankle deep, has not yet been fed off. There should be the fine stately 
hedgerow timber of the midland counties, or the hanging copses and long 
woods of the west and south. There should be the cool dark green of 
the turnips, contrasting with the pale yellow stubble, looking sheeny 
and silky in the sun. There should be a farmhouse or two, and a village 
spire in the hazy distance ; and the foliage may be flecked here and there 
with two-or three rust spots as a foil to the surrounding verdure. 
Here is an ordinary view enough. But lie lazily on your back, where 
the eye can take in all these varied contrasts, and you will allow that 
the same scene at an earlier period of the year would have wanted many 
of the charms which it exhibits now. If by the poetry of September we 
meant principally its suitability for descriptive poetry we might enlarge 
on these charms in some detail. As it is, I shall merely observe on the 
singularity of the fact that descriptive poets should have turned to so 
little account the peculiar beauties of this season of the year. It is not 
so with painters. September has sat for her portrait to many eminent 
hands, and we would call particular attention to a picture in last year’s 
(1876) Academy, by Mr. Vicat Cole, called “‘ The Day’s Decline,” which 
is evidently intended for September, and which, though it does not give 


the variety which I have just described, brings out many of the special 
characteristics of the month with marvellous fidelity. But Thomson 
is our classic on such subjects; and, though he could not fail to catch 
the dominant characteristic of the month, he hardly seems to have 
drunk in the full beauty of it. The following lines, however, show that 
he was not without appreciation : 


A serener blue, 

With golden light enlivened, wide invests 

The happy world. Attempered suns arise, 

Sweet beamed, and shedding oft through lucid clouds 

A pleasing calm ; while broad and brown below 

Extensive harvests hang the heavy head. 

Rich, silent, deep they stand ; for not a gale 

Rolls its light billows o’er the bending plain— 

A calm of plenty, 
This is truly fine. The epithets applied to the ripe cornfields, “rich, 
silent, deep,” are most felicitous. But the primary idea of Autumn with 
Thomson was what its name denotes, that of a season of abundance and 
rejoicing. 

Crowned with the sickle and the wheaten sheaf, 

While Antumn, nodding o’er the yellow plain, 

Comes jovial on, the Doric reed once more 

Well pleased I tune. 
And we do not remember at the present moment either in Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, or Keats, the meed of even one melodious verse to the 
sweetest “ daughter of the year,” which dwells on her pathetic beauty. 
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For it is not the mere beauty of feature which characterises September, 
great as that is, on which we are about to dwell ; in this it is surpassed by 
other months. It is the expression which is worn by this one—all that it 
suggests, all the spell which it seems to lay upon us—which we hope to be 
able to describe, so that some few readers, as we have said, may recognise 
the likeness. We are presupposing, of course, that we have a seasonable 
September, the mild, warm, sunny month which it is four years out of 
five, and neither parched by drought nor yet drenched with constant 
rain: September, in fact, in her normal and natural condition. Then 
let the sky be perfectly blue, the air perfectly hushed, and the whole 
landscape bathed in a flood of pensive sunshine, and “on such a day” 
the mind becomes conscious of a mixture of melancholy and sweet- 
ness which is wholly peculiar to this season. The sweetness of September 
is, indeed, one of its most prominent attributes. No month in the year 
seems literally to smile upon one like September. It is so gentle, so soft, 
so mellow. 

It seems to look at one out of mild hazel eyes with an almost human 
love and tenderness, and an equable serenity which gives assurance 
of unchanged affection. And this it is which leads us by degrees to 
become conscious of the melancholy of September. The contrast between 
the sense of repose, tranquillity, and permanence which is inspired by her 
aspect, and the sense of the approaching termination of all summer 
weather which we feel at the same time, naturally gives rise to this 
sentiment. We feel in gazing on September what we might feel in 
looking upon a beautiful and sweet-tempered woman, in perfect health 
and strength, whom we knew had but a short time to live. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to separate the elements which constitute the sweetness 
from those which constitute the melancholy of this beautiful season. The 
profound brooding stillness of a September day, when you may even hear 
the beetles dropping from the bean shocks in the adjoining field, must 
have struck many of our readers, and one can barely say whether it 
contributes more to the sadness or the joy with which we are inspired 
at such moments. 

Hark how the sacred calm which breathes around 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease, 

In still small accents whispering from the ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 


How frequently have we experienced the exact sensations here described 
by Gray, on a soft hazy September afternoon, when, if the harvest is 
completed, there is often not a sound to be heard, while the soft warm 
glow of all around prevents the silence from being gloomy. That is a 
time at which to lie on the grass and “ dream and dream ;” when, without 
the help of any stimulant, you may kiss the lips you once have kissed, 
and recall your college friendship from the grave : gliding by degrees into 
a kind of dreamy feeling, which you care not to analyse too closely, that 
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this ineffable peace of nature, which passes all description, may be a 
type, perhaps, of that peace of God which passes all understanding. 

It is curious that September should be the one month in which we 
feel the strongest assurance of settled calm; have more reason to believe 
that to-morrow will be like to-day than at any other season of the year ; 
and yet that it should be the last month of summer with which all the 
really green, warm, pleasant days practically depart. The poetry of 
decay is brought before us in October and November, but not in the 
month we are speaking of. In three seasons out of four September is 
green to the last, or sufficiently so to prevent one from noting much 
change. And it is this contrast, no doubt, a contrast we have already 
spoken of, which constitutes one of its chief charms: the deep stillness 
before the equinoctial tempest. But the same contrast may be regarded 
from another point of view. If there is one idea more than another 
which the aspect of September awakes in us, it is one of mellowness and 
maturity. It seems to speak of the strength and fullness of ripe and 
sunny middle age, the warmth of youth without its fever, the sobriety of 
age without its frost. The ideas of plenty and abundance, moreover, 
with which we associate this month come in to corroborate the impres- 
sion which its outward aspect is calculated to produce ; and a momentary 
fancy will sometimes flit across the mind that September cannot really 
be passing away, or that its life will be prolonged like Hezekiah’s. It 
seems 80 difficult to suppose that the warm, genial, yet calm withal and 
tranquil weather, so redolent of life, health, and permanence, is so soon to 
leave us. But then come up the words of George Herbert, “ But thou 
must die,”"—and with thee all the lasting beauty of our brief English 
summer. October has its fine days, but the days are short and the 
nights are cold. It is as much an indoor month as an outdoor month. 
With September come to an end all the molles sub arbore somni in the 
happy afternoons, the moonlight stroll in the shrubbery, or the lounge 
by the garden gate, with perhaps some fair companion whom the soft- 
ness of the scene makes doubly soft herself. After September these 
become pleasures of the past; and though of course they are as appro- 
priate'to any other summer month as they are to September, yet September 
is the month in which people in the country see more of each other than 
they do in June and July, and when, consequently, there are more oppor- 
tunities for the poetry of moonlight flirtation. 

And this leads us away to some lighter considerations than those 
which we have hitherto indulged in. Hitherto we have been trying to 
depict, however feebly, what may be called the moral beauty of this 
season of the year. We have dwelt on the particular emotions which the 
aspect of nature at such a time awakens in us; on the contrast between 
the sensations of sweetness and of sadness, of repose and of transito- 
riness, of maturity and of decay, which it suggests to us. But there is 
an artificial and social poetry also about the month of September at 
which we have just glanced in the last paragraph, and of which a 
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little more has still to be said. September, in fact, has, owing to a 
gradual change of habits, appropriated to itself many of the associa- 
tions which formerly belonged to May, and which are still assigned to 
her in the conventional language of poetry. But in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century September is the lover's month. We are 
now, of course, speaking only of rural love-making. One month 
is the same as another in the life of cities, but in country life, and 
especially in the life of country houses, September bears away the palm. 
Whether any change has really taken place in our English seasons since 
the days of Milton, Dryden, and Addison, we cannot say, but the 
Laureate contends that “those old Mays had thrice the life of ours ;” 
and most certain it is that Dryden’s well-known description of that 
month, if applied to any May we have had for the last twenty years, 
would seem simply ridiculous. We mean the lines beginning : 


For thee, sweet month, the groves green liveries wear, 
If not the first, the fairest, of the year. 


Winter in the lap of May is now the rule and not the exception, and 
“Society” does well, in our opinion, to spend it in the capital. Fashion, it 
may be, after all, has been only unconsciously adapting herself to nature and 
following in the footsteps of the seasons. When May wasa warm and melting 
month, when the “groves” were full of leaf overhead, and when every 
bank was “a bed of flowers” on which a lady might throw herself with- 
out any fear of the rheumatism, the upper ten thousand did right to end 
their season in April. There has been, however, a change of dynasty 
since those days. May is no longer the Queen of love and beauty, and 
the crown is for the present in commission. But the period of the year 
which now corresponds more closely than any other to what May was 
formerly is certainly to be found in the latter end of August and Sep- 
tember. Then are croquet and archery in all their glory. Then it is 
that we get our only spell of settled fine weather ; the woods are dry, the 
nights are warm, and long rides and walks furnishing innumerable 
opportunities for courtship under the most favourable circumstances are 
of daily occurrence. Then again there is that old-fashioned amusement 
of nutting, so admirably described in Zom Brown, and which contains a 
world of poetry in itself. Whata vision of glades and dingles, and steep 
woodland paths, and high mossy banks, and cool dank depths of im- 
penetrable shade, it conjures up before us. What a sense of seclusion, of 
complete isolation from the world, of security and irresponsibility 
creeps over us in the centre of a thick wood, surrounded on all sides by 
the tall hazel bushes whose tangled branches form an arch over our heads, 
through which we just discern the great spreading limbs of the oak and 
the beech up above! Then if you, and the lady of the hour, can only 
lose your way and wander into some deep leafy hollow, where a half- 
seen brooklet just trickles over the pebbles, and where no other sound is 
heard but the flight of the ring-dove, or its soft appealing note from the 
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neighbouring: elm, you will own the dangerous fascination, the melting 
influence of the season, nor would give a fig for all your merry months of 
May. Then the ground would be wet and the trees bare, and very 
probably an east wind lying in wait for you round the corner. Now all is 
soft and warm and sheltered. A thick leafy girdle shuts you in; here 
and there, through the openings, gleam the mossy trunks of ancient trees 
and gnarled old thorns and hollies ; while beyond again all is green dark- 
ness—the very home of the fauns and the nymphs, and of the god Sil- 
vanus. And is not this a scene more fitting for the whispers of love, for 
the arm stealing softly round the waist, for the lips at last venturing to 
the glowing half-expectant cheek, than all the village greens or May 
bespangled meads in the world? Our friend Thomson understood this 
feature of September at all events : 
The clustering nuts for you 

The lover finds amid the secret shade ; 

A glossy shower, and of an ardent brown, 

As are the ringlets of Melinda’s hair, 

Melinda formed with every grace complete. 


Of course! But seriously, the poetry of nutting is a large part of that 
second form of the poetry of September with which we are now engaged. 
At such a moment your wish is assuredly for what Dryden has painted 
better than Virgil, for the simple reason that Virgil never painted it 
at all: 
A country cottage near a crystal flood, 
A winding valley and a lofty wood. 
Then, if ever, you experience that absolute indifference to affairs which 
Virgil has painted : 
Tilum non populi fasces, non purpura regum 
Flexit et infidos agitans discordia fratres, 
Aut conjurato descendens Dacus ab Istro: 
Non res Romane, perituraque regna, 


Let them rave! the peace of September is upon you. Melinda sits beside 
you, with every grace complete. What can the raw, half-clad, chilly 
month of May, with all her frost-bitten flowers, give you in exchange 
for this ? 

We were wrong, perhaps, in saying that in the depth of that cool 
green wood you would hear no sound but the loving coo or the noisy 
pinion of the wood-pigeon. You may hear at intervals the distant gun 
of the partridge-shooter ; and little as such a sport may seem at first 
sight to have to do with “the soul-subduing sentiment harshly styled 
flirtation,” | the reader of Whyte Melville’s charming novel All Down 
Hill will know better, if he has not known it at first hand. In partridge- 
shooting there is such a thing as luncheon, which it needs little feminine 
dexterity to convert into a picnic of an exceptionally free and easy character. 
What more natural than for the daughters of the house to bring out 


1 Coningsby. 
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their papa’s luncheon in the pony carriage, who meets them with his two 
young friends in such and such a lane, or under such and such a big 
hedge? Paterfamilias himself is not unlikely to go to sleep when he 
has finished his share of pigeon-pie and smoked his allotted pipe. But 
whether he does or not, he will certainly not get up to help the young 
ladies gather blackberries ; and as that is one of the fruits of the earth 
of which they happen at this moment to be particularly fond, and as it 
grows too high on these hedges to be reached without assistance, they 
pair off easily and naturally in quest of this delicacy : coming back—strange 
to say—with neither lips nor fingers showing any traces of the coveted 
refreshment, though what other fruit may have been tasted in the mean- 
time it would perhaps be impertinent to inquire. Oh, yes! partridge- 
shooting—the sport par excellence of September—has a great deal of 
poetry in it. It is answerable for numerous love affairs of all kinds— 
serious or trifling, innocent or otherwise. And while we are on the 
poetry of September we must never forget that it is of all months in the 
year the month of honeymoons. We might expatiate on this topic to any 
extent : on the raptures which September kas beheld by lake or mountain, 
by the blue sea, or in the green retreats of some patrician home. There 
is some evidence in the context to show that it may have been September 
when the Lady of Shalott began to grow sick of shadows. The long 
fields of barley, the reapers reaping early, the sheaves through which Sir 
Launcelot rode, all point to this conclusion : 

Or when the moon was overhead, 

Came two young lovers lately wed ; 

I am half sick of shadow, said 

The Lady of Shalott. 


It must have been so. Hence, vain deluding May! We will none of 
thee. If the Italian Venus loves best the “ivory moonlight of April,” 
our English goddess is clearly most gracious in September. 

If the transition from grave to gay in the above pages has been some- 
what of the suddenest, I can only say that it reflects to some extent the 
character of the month I have been describing. The still, deep, eloquent 
calm of a September day speaking to us in a language which cannot be 
written down—at once so sweet, so soft, and so sad—may be ex- 
changed in a moment for all the jocund activity of a harvest field, the 
rough pleasantries of the mowers, and the merry tones of girls and 
children. Thus there are two aspects of September which present them- 
selves to us alternately, contrasting very strongly with each other, and 
not shaded off by any very gentle gradations. From one point of view 
September is merrier than May, from another it is sadder than December. 
Nothing can be gayer than the human life of the month, with all the 
bustle and license of the harvest: nothing more calculated to inspire us 
with serious emotions than the face of nature. Melancholy and glad- 
ness share the month between them ; and whichever mood we may be 
in, September can always sympathise with us. 





Meditations of uw Hindu, Prince and Seeptic. 
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I 
Att the world over, I wonder, in lands that I never have trod, 
Are the people eternally seeking for the signs and steps of a God ? 
Westward across the ocean, and Northward ayont the snow, 
Do they all stand gazing, as ever, and what do the wisest know? 


II 
Here, in this mystical India, the deities hover and swarm 
Like the wild bees heard in the tree-tops, or the gusts of a gathering 
storm ; 
In the air men hear their voices, their feet on the rocks are seen, 
Yet we all say, “ Whence is the message, and what may the wonders 
mean ?” 
III 
A million shrines stand open, and ever the censer swings, 
As they bow to a mystic symbol, or the figures of ancient kings ; 
And the incense riscs ever, and rises the endless cry 
Of those who are heavy laden, and of cowards, loth to die. 


IV 
For the Destiny drives us together, like deer in a pass of the hills. 
Above is the sky, and around us, the sound and the shot that kills ; 
Pushed by a Power we see not, and struck by a hand unknown, 
We pray to the trees for shelter, and press our lips to a stone. 


v 
The trees wave a shadowy answer, and the rock frowns hollow and grim, 
And the form and the nod of the demon are caught in the twilight 
dim ; 
And we look to the sunlight falling afar on the mountain crest, 
Is there never a path runs upward to a refuge there and a rest ? 


VI 
The path, ah! who has shown it, and which is the faithful guide} 
The haven, ah! who has known it? for steep is the mountain side. 
For ever the shot strikes surely, and ever the wasted breath 
Of the praying multitude rises, whose answer is only death. 
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VII 
Here are the tombs of my kinsfolk, the first of an ancient name, 
Chiefs who were slain on the war-field, and women who died in flame; 
They are gods, these kings of the foretime, they are spirits who guard 
our race— J 
Ever I watch and worship ; they sit with a marble face. 


VHI 
And the myriad idols around me, and the legion of muttering priests, 
The revels and rites unholy, the dark unspeakable feasts ! 
What have they wrung from the Silence? Hath even a whisper come 
Of the secret-—Whence and Whither? Alas! for the gods are dumb. 


Ix 
Shall I list to the word of the English, who come from the uttermost 
sea? 
“ The Secret, hath it been told you, and what is your message to me?” 
It is nought but the wide-world story how the earth and the heavens 
began, 
How the gods are glad and angry, and a Deity once was man. 


x 
I had thought, “ Perchance in the cities where the rulers of India 
dwell, 
Whose orders flash from the far land, who girdle the earth with a spell, 
They have fathomed the depths we float on, or measured the unknown 
main—” 
Sadly they turn from the venture, and say that the quest is vain. 


XI 
Is life, then, a dream and delusion, and where shall the dreamer awake ! 
Is the world seen like shadows on water, and what if the mirror break ! 
Shall it pass, as a camp that is struck, asa tent that is gathered and 
gone 
From the sands that were lamp-lit at eve, and at morning are level and 
lone ? 


XII 

Is there nought in the heaven above, whence the hail and the levin are 

hurled, 
But the wind that is swept around us by the rush of the rolling world ! 
The wind that shall scatter my ashes, and bear me to silence and sleep 
With the dirge, and the sounds of lamenting, and voices of women who 

weep. 

A. ©. L. 
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“For Percibal.” 


en ee eee 


CHAPTER I. 


THORNS AND RoszEs. 


T was a long, narrow, and rather low 

if room, with four windows looking out 

on a terrace. Jasmine and roses clus- 

tered round them, and flowers lifted 

their heads to the broad sills. Within, 

the lighted candles showed furniture 

that was, perhaps, a little faded and dim, 

though it had a slender, old-fashioned 

grace which more than made amends for 

any beauty it had lost. There was much 

old china ; and on the walls were a few 

family portraits, of which their owner 

was justly proud ; and in the air there 

lingered a faint fragrance of dried rose- 

leaves, delicate yet unconquerable. 

Even the full tide of midsummer sweet- 

ness, which flowed through the open windows, could not altogether 
overcome that subtle memory of summers long gone by. 

The master of the house, with a face like a wrinkled waxen mask, sat 
in his easy-chair, reading the Saturday Review; anda lady, very like him, 
only with a little more colour and fulness, was knitting close by. The 
light shone on the old man’s pale face and white hair, on the old lady’s 
silver-grey dress and flashing rings ; the knitting pins clicked, working 
up the crimson wool, and the pages of the paper rustled with a pleasant 
crispness as they were turned. By the window, where the candlelight 
faded into the soft shadows, stood a young man, apparently lost in thought. 
His face, which was turned a little towards the garden, was a noteworthy 
one, with its straight forehead and clearly marked, level brows. His 
features were good, and his clear olive complexion gave him something 
of a foreign air. He had no beard, and his moustache was only a 
dark shadow on his upper lip, so that his mouth stood revealed as one 
which indicated reserve, though it was neither stern nor thin-lipped. 
Altogether it was a pleasant face. 

A light step sauntering along the terrace, a low voice softly singing 
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“Drink to Me only with thine Eyes,” roused him from his reverie. He 
did not move, but his mouth and eyes relaxed into a smile as a white 
figure came out of the dusk exactly opposite his window, and singer and 
song stopped together. 

“O Percival! I didn’t know you had come out of the dining-room.” 

“Twenty minutes ago. What have you been doing?” 

“ Wandering about the garden. What could I do on such a perfect 
night, but what I have been doing all this perfect day ?” 

She stood looking up at him as she spoke. She had an arch, beautiful 
face, the sort of face which would look well with patches and powder. 
Only it would have been asin to powder the hair, which, though deep 
brown, had rich touches of gold, as if a happy sunbeam were imprisoned 
in its waves. Her eyes were dark, her lips were softly red; everything 
about Sissy Langton’s face was delicate and fine. She lifted her hand to 
reach a spray of jasmine just above her head, and the lace sleeve fell 
back from her pretty, slender wrist. 

“ Give it to me—Percival, do you hear? Oh, what a tease you are!” 
For he drew it back when she would have gathered it. Mrs, Middleton 
was heard making a remark inside. 

“ You don’t deserve it,” said Percival. ‘“ Here is my aunt saying 
that the hot weather makes you scandalously idle.” 

“ Scandalously idle! Aunt Harriet!” Sissy repeated it in incredulous 
amusement, and the old lady’s indignant disclaimer was heard, “ Per- 
cival! Most unusually idle, I said.” 

“Oh, most unusually idle? I beg your pardon. But doesn’t that 
imply a considerable amount of idleness to be got through by one 
person?” 

“ Yes—but you helped me,” said Sissy. “Aunt Harriet, listen. 
He stood on my thimble ever so long, while he was talking this after- 
noon. How can I work without a thimble?” 

“ Impossible!” said Percival. “And I don’t think I can get you 
another to-morrow—-I am going out. On Thursday I shall come back 
and bring you one that won’t fit. Friday you must go with me to 
change it. Yes, we shall manage three days’ holiday very nicely.” 

“ Nonsense. But it ts your fault if I am idle.” 

“ Why, yes. Having no thimble you are naturally unable to finish 
your book, for instance.” 

“Oh, I shan’t finish that! I don’t like it. The heroine is so dread- 
fully strong-minded, I don’t believe in her. She never does anything 
wrong; and though she suffers tortures—absolute agony, you know—she 
always rises to the occasion—nasty thing !” 

“ A wonderful woman,” said Percival, idly picking sprays of jasmine 
as he spoke. 

Sissy’s voice sank lower. “Do you think there are really any 
women like that?” 

“ Oh, yes, I suppose so.” 
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She took the flowers which he held out, and looked doubtfully into 
his face, “‘ But—do you ike them, Percival ?” 

“Make the question a little clearer,” he said. “I don’t like your 
ranting, pushing, unwomanly women who can talk of nothing but their 
rights. They are very terrible. But heroic women——.” He stopped 
short. The pause was more eloquent than speech. 

“ Ah!” said Sissy. ‘“ Well—a woman like Jael? or Judith?” 

He repeated the name “ Judith.” “Or Charlotte Corday?” he sug- 
gested after a moment. 

It was Sissy’s turn to hesitate, and she compressed her pretty lips 
doubtfully. Being in the Old Testament, Jael must of course come out 
all right, even if one finds it difficult to like her. Judith’s position is 
less clear. Still it is a great thing to be in the Apocrypha, and their 
living so long ago and so far away makes a difference. But Charlotte 
Corday—a young Frenchwoman, not a century dead, who murdered a 
man, and was guillotined in those horrible revolutionary times—would 
Percival say that was the type of woman he liked ? 

“ Well—Charlotte Corday, then?” 

“ Yes, I admire her,” he said slowly. “Though I would rather the 
heroism did not show itself in bloodshed. Still she was noble—I 
honour her. I dare say the others were too, but I don’t know so much 
about them.” 

“What a poor little thing you must think me!” said Sissy. “I 
could never do anything heroic.” 

“ Why not?” 

“T should be frightened. I can’t bear people to be angry with me. 
I should run away, or do something silly.” 

“Then I hope you won't be tried,” said Percival. 

She shook her pretty head. “ People ulways talk about casting gold 
into the furnace, and its coming out only the brighter and better. 
Things are not good for much if you would rather they were not tried.” 

Her hand was on the window frame as she spoke, and the young 
“man touched a ring she wore. “Gold is tried in the furnace—yes, but 
. not your pearls. Besides, I’m not so sure that you would fail, if you 
were put to the test.” 

She smiled, well-pleased, yet unconvinced. 

“You think,” he went on, “that people who did great deeds did 
them without an effort—were always ready like a bow always strung ? 
No, no, Sissy, they felt very weak sometimes. Isn’t there anything in 
the world you think you could die for? Even if you say ‘No’ now, 
there may be something one of these days.” 

The twilight hid the soft glow which overspread her face. ‘“ Any- 
thing in the world you could die for?” Anything? Anybody? Her 
blood flowed in a strong, courageous current, as her heart made answer, 
“Yes—for one.” But she did not speak, and after a moment her com- 
panion changed the subject. “ That’s a pretty ring,” he said. 

VOL. XxxvI.—no. 213. 18, 
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Sissy started from her reverie. “ Horace gave it me. Adieu, Mr. 
Percival Thorne; I’m going to look at my roses.” 

“Thank you; yes, I shall be delighted to come.” And Percival 
jumped out. “ Don’t look at me as if I’d said something foolish. Isn’t 
that the right way to answer your kind invitation ?” 

“Invitation! What next?” demanded Sissy, with pretty scorn. And 
the pair went off together along the terrace, and into the fragrant 
dusk. 

A minute later it occurred to Mrs. Middleton to fear that Sissy 
might take cold, and she went to the window to look after her. But, as 
no one was to be seen, she turned away, and encountered her brother, 
who had been watching them too.. “ Do they care for each other?” he 
asked abruptly. 

“ How can I tell?” Mrs. Middleton replied.. ‘ Of course she is fond 
of him in a way ; but I can’t help fancying sometimes that Horace-——” 

“ Horace!” Mr. Thorne’s smile was singularly bland. “Oh, indeed ! 
Horace—a charming arrangement. Pray how many more times is Mr. 
Horace to supplant that poor boy?” His soft voice changed suddenly, 
as one might draw a sword from its sheath. “Horace had better not 
cross Percival’s path, or he will have to deal with me. Is he not content ! 
What next must he have?” 

Mrs. Middleton paused. She could have answered him. There was 
an obvious reply, but it was too crushing to be used, and Mr. Thorne 
braved it accordingly. 

“Better leave your grandsons alone, Godfrey,” she said at last ; “if 
you'll take my advice—which I don’t think you ever did yet. You'll only 
make mischief. And there is Sissy to be considered. Let the child 
choose for herself.” 

“ And you think she can choose——Horace t” 

“ Why not?” 

* Choose Horace rather than Percival ?” 

“J should,” said the old lady with smiling audacity. “And I would 
rather she did. Horace’s position is better.” 

Mr, Thorne uttered something akin to a grunt, which might, by 
courtesy, be taken for a groan. “Oh, how mercenary you women are! 
Well, if you marry a man for his money, Horace has the best of it—if 
he behaves himself. Yes, I admit that—if he behaves himself.” 

“ And Horace is handsomer,” said Mrs, Middleton, with a smile. 

 Pink-end-white prettiness !” scoffed Mr.. Thorne. 

“Nonsense!” The colour mounted to the old: lady’s forehead, and 
she spoke sharply. ‘We didn’t hear anything about that when he was 
a lad, and we were afraid of something amiss with his lungs—it would 
have been high treason to say a syllable against him then. And now, 
though I suppose he will always be a little delicate (you’d be sorry if you 
lost him, Godfrey), it’s a shame to talk as if the boys were not to be 
compared. They are just of a height, not half an inch difference, and 
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the one as brave and manly as the other. Horace is fair, and Percival is 
dark ; and you know, as well as I do, that Horace is the handsomer.” 

Mr. Thorne shifted his ground. “If I were Sissy I would choose 
my husband for qualities that are rather more than skin deep.” 

“ By all means. And still I would choose Horace!” 

“ What is amiss with Percival ?” 

“He is not so frank and open. I don’t want to say anything against 
him ; I like Percival, but I wish he were not quite so reserved.” 

“ What next?” said Mr. Thorne, with a short laugh. “ Why, only 
this morning you said he talked more than Horace !” 

“Talked? Oh, yes, Percival can talk, and about himself too,” said 
Mrs. Middleton, with a smile. ‘ But he can keep his secrets all the 
time. I don’t want to say anything against him; I like him very 
much——” 

“ No doubt,” said Mr. Thorne. 

“ But I don’t feel quite sure that I know him. He isn’t like Horace. 
You know Horace’s friends n 

“Trust me for that.” 

“ But what do you know of Percival’s? I heard him tell Sissy he 
would be out to-morrow. Will you ever know where he went?” 

“T shan’t ask him.” 

“No,” she retorted, “you dare not! Isn’t it a rule that no one is 
ever to question Percival ?” 

“ And while I’m master here it shall be obeyed. It’s the least I can 
do, The boy shall come and go, speak or hold his tongue as he pleases. 
No one shall cross him—Horace least of all—while I’m master here, 
Harriet ; but that won't be very long.” 

“T don’t want you to think any harm of Percival’s silence,” she 
answered gently. “I don’t for one moment suppose he has any secrets to 
beashamed of. I myself like people to be open, that is all.” 

“If I wanted to know anything, Percival would tell me,” said Mr. 
Thorne. 

Mrs. Middleton’s charity was great. She hid the smile she could 
not repress. ‘“ Well,” she said, “ perhaps I am not fair to Percival ; but, 
Godfrey, you are not quite just to Horace.” 

He turned upon her. “ Unjust to Horace? J?” 

She knew what he meant. He had shown Horace signal favour, far 
above his cousin, yet what she had said was true. Perhaps some of the 
injustice had been in this very favour. “Here are our truants! ” she ex- 
claimed. She and her brother had not talked so confidentially for years ; 
but the moment her eyes fell on Sissy her thoughts went back to the 
point at which Mr. Thorne had disturbed them. “My dearest Sissy, I 
am so afraid you will catch cold.” 

“Tt can’t he done to-night,” said Percival. ‘ Won’t you come and 
try?” But the old lady shook her head. 

“All right, auntie, we won't stop out,” said Sissy; anda moment 

18—2 
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later she made her appearance in the drawing-room with her hands full 
of roses, which she tossed carelessly on the table. Mr. Thorne had 
picked up his paper, and stood, turning the pages and pretending to 
read ; but she pushed it aside to put a rosebud in his coat. “ Roses are 
more fit for you young people than for an old fellow like me,” he said. 
“ Why don’t you give one to Percival?” 

She looked over her shoulder at young Thorne. ‘ Do you wantone?” 
she said. 

He smiled, with a slight movement of his head, and his dark eyes 
fixed on hers. 

“Then why didn’t you pick one when we were out? Now weren't 
you foolish? Well, never mind. What colour?” 

** Choose for him,” said Mr. Thorne. 

Sissy hesitated, looking from Percival’s face to a bud of deepest 
crimson. Then, throwing it down, “ No, you shall have yellow,” she 
exclaimed ; “ Laura Falconer’s complexion is something like yours, and 
she always wears yellow. As soon as one yellow dress is worn out she 
gets another.” 

“ She isa most remarkable young woman if she waits till the first 
one is worn out,” said Percival. 

“ Am I to put your rose in or not ?” Sissy demanded. 

He stepped forward with a smile, and looked darkly handsome as he 
stood there, with Sissy putting the yellow rose in his coat, and glancing 
archly up at him. Mr. Thorne, from behind his Saturday Review, 
watched the girl who might, perhaps, hold his favourite’s future in her 
hands. “Does he care for her?” he wondered. If he did, the old man 
felt that he would gladly have knelt to entreat her, “ Be good to my poor 
Percival!” But did Percival want her to be good to him? Godfrey 
Thorne was altogether in the dark about his grandson’s wishes in the 
matter. He tried hard not to think that he was in the dark about every 
wish or hope of Percival’s, and he looked up eagerly when the latter said 
something about going out the next day. He remembered which horse 
Percival liked, he assented to everything, but he watched him all the 
time with a wistful curiosity. He did not really care where Percival 
went ; but he would have given much for such a word about his plans as 
would have proved to Harriet, and to himself too, that his boy did con- 
fide in him sometimes. It was not to be, however. Young Thorne had 
taken up the local paper, and the subject dropped. Mr. Thorne may 
have guessed later, but he never knew where his roan horse went the 
next day. 
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CIAPTER II. 
“Tose Eyres or Yours.” 


Nor five miles away, that same evening, a conversation was going on 
which would have interested Mrs. Middleton. 

The scene was an upstairs rcom in a pleasant house near the county 
town. Mrs. Blake, a woman of seven or eight and forty, handsome and 
well preserved, but of a high-colouved type, leant back in an easy-chair, 
lazily unfastening her bracelets, Ly way of signifying that she had begun 
to prepare for the night. Her two daughters were with her. Addie, 
the elder, was at the looking-glass brushing her hair, and half enveloped 
in its silky blackness. She was a tall, graceful girl, a refined likeness of 
her mother. On the rug lay Lottie, three years younger, hardly more 
than a growing girl, long limbed, slight, a little abrupt and angular 
by her sister’s side, her features not quite so regular, her face paler in its 
cloud of dark hair. Yet there was a look of determination and power 
which was wanting in Addie ; and at times, when Lottie was roused, her 
eyes had a dark splendour which made her sister’s beauty seem compara- 
tively commonplace and tame. 

Stretched at full length, she propped her chin on her hands and looked 
up at her mother. “TI don’t suppose you care,” she said, ina clear, almost 
boyish voice, 

“ Not much,” Mrs, Blake replied, with a smile. “ Especially as I 
rather doubt it.” 

Addie paused, brush in hand. “TI really think you've made a mis- 
take, Lottie.” 

“Do you really? I haven’t, though,” said that young lady decidedly. 

“Tt can’t be—surely,” Addie hesitated, with a little shadow on her 
face. 

“Of course not. Is it likely?” said Mrs. Blake, as if the discussion 
were closed. 

“T tell you,” said Lottie stubbornly, “Godfrey Hammond told me 
that Percival’s father was the eldest son.” 

“ But it is Horace who has always lived at Brackenhill. Percival 
only goes on a visit now and then. Everyone knows,” said Addie, in 
almost an injured tone, “that Horace is the heir.” 

Lottie raised her head a little and eyed her sister intently, with amuse- 
ment, wonder, and a little scorn in her glance. Addie, blissfully uncon- 
scious, went on brushing her hair, still with that look of anxious per- 
plexity. 

“This is how it was,” Lottie exclaimed suddenly. “ Percival was 
just gone, and you were talking to Horace. Up comes Godfrey Ham- 
mond, sits down by me, and says some rubbish about consoling me. I 
think J laughed, Then he looked at me out of his little, light eyes, and 
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said that you and I seemed to get on well with his young friends. So I 
said, ‘Ob, yes ; middling.’” 

“Upon my word,” smiled Mrs. Blake, “ you appear to have distin- 
guished yourself in the conversation.” 

“ Didn’t I?” said Lottie, untroubled and unabashed ; “TI know it struck 
me so at the time. Then he said something—I forget how he put it— 
about our being just the right number, and pairing off charmingly. So 
I said, ‘ Oh, of course! the elder ones went together, that was only right.’ ” 

“ And what did he say ?” 

“Oh, he pinched his lips together and smiled, and said, ‘ Don’t you 
know that Percival is the elder ?’” 

“ But, Lottie, that proves nothing as to his father.” 

“Who supposed it did? I said ‘ Fiddlededee, I didn’t mean that ; 
I supposed they were much about the same age, or if Percy were a month 
or two older it made no difference. I meant that Horace was the eldest 
son’s son, so of course he was A 1.’” 

“ Well?” said Addie. 

“Well! then he looked twice as pleased with himself as he did before, 
and said, ‘I don’t think Horace told you that. It so happens that 
Percival is not only the elder by a month or two, as you say, but he is 
the son of the eldest son.’ Then I said ‘Oh!’ and mamma called me 
for sorhething, and I went.” 

Mrs. Blake and Addie exchanged glances, 

“ Now, could I have made a mistake?” demanded Lottie. 

“ Tt seems plain enough, certainly,” her mother allowed. 

“ Then, could Godfrey Hammond have made a mistake? Hasn’t he 
known the Thornes all their lives, and didn’t he say once that he was 
named Godfrey after their old grandfather ?” 

Mrs. Blake assented. 

“Then,” said the girl, relapsing into her recumbent position, “ per- 
haps you'll believe me another time.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Mrs. Blake; “ we'll see when the other time comes. 
If it is as you say, it is curious.” She rose as she spoke, and went to the 
farther end of the room. As she stood by an open drawer putting away 
the ornaments which she had taken off, the candlelight revealed a shadow 
of perplexity on her face which increased the likeness between herself and 
Addie. Apparently Lottie was right as to her facts. The estate was 
not entailed, then, and despotic power seemed to be rather capriciously 
exercised by the head of the house. If Horace should displease his 
grandfather—if, for instance, he chose a wife of whom old Mr. Thorne 
did not approve—would his position be very secure? Mrs. Blake was 
uneasy, and felt that it was very wrong of people to play tricks with the 
succession to an estate like Brackenhill. 

Meanwhile Lottie watched her sister, who was thoughtfully drawing 
her fingers through her long hair. “ Addie,” she said, after a pause, 
“‘ what. will you do if Horace isn’t the heir after all?” 
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What a silly question! I shan’t do anything—there’s nothing for 


me to do.” 

“ But shall you mind very much? You are very fond of Horace, 
aren't you?” 

“Fond of him!” Addie repeated; “he is very pleasant to talk to, if 
you mean that.” 

“Qh, you can’t deceive me so! I believe that you are in love with 
him,” said Lottie solemnly. 

The colour rushed to Addie’s face when her vaguely-tender senti- 
ments, indefinite as Horace’s attentions, were described in this startling 
fashion. “ Indeed, I’m nothing of the kind,” she said hurriedly. “ Pray 
don’t talk such utter nonsense, Lottie. If you have nothing more sen- 
sible to say, you had better hold your tongue.” 

“But why are you ashamed of it?” Lottie persisted ; “I wouldn't 
be.” She had an unsuspected secret herself, but she would have owned 
it proudly enough had she been challenged. 

“T’m not ashamed,” said Addie ; “and you know nothing about being 
in love, so you had better not talk about it.” 

“ Oh, yes, I do!” was the reply, uttered with Lottie’s calm simplicity 
of manner; “ I know how to tell whether you are in love or not, Addie. 
What would you do if a girl were to win Horace Thorne away from 
you?” 

Pride, and a sense of propriety, dictated Addie’s answer and gave 
sharpness to her voice: “I should say she was perfectly weleome to 
him ! ” 

Lottie considered for a moment. “ Yes, I suppose one might say so 
to her; but what would you do? Wouldn’t you want to kill her? And 
wouldn’t you die of a broken heart?” 

Addie was horrified. “I don’t want to kill anybody, and I’m not 
going to die for Mr. Horace Thorne. Please don’t say such things, 
Lottie—people never do. You forget he is only an acquaintance.” 

“No; I don’t think you are in love with him, certainly.” Lottie 
pronounced this decision with the air of one who has solved a difficult 
problem. 

“ What are you talking about?” Mrs. Blake inquired, coming back, 
and glancing from Addie’s flushed and troubled face to Lottie’s thought- 
ful eyes. 

“T was asking Addie if she didn’t want Horace to be the heir. I 
know you do, mamma—oh! just for his own sake, because you think 
he’s the nicest, don’t you? I heard you tell him one day ”—here Lottie 
looked up with a candid gaze and audaciously imitated Mrs. Blake’s 
manner— that though we knew his cousin first, he—Horace, you know 
—seemed to drop so naturally into all our ways that it was quite delight- 
ful to feel that we needn’t stand on any ceremony with him.” 

“Good gracious, Lottie! what do you mean by listening to every 
word I say?” 
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“JT didn’t listen—I heard,” said Lottie. “I always do hear when 
you say your words as if they had little dashes under them.” 

“ Well, Horace Thorne is easier to get on with than his cousin,” said 
Mrs. Blake, taking no notice of Lottie’s mimicry. 

“ There, I said so; mamma would like it to be Horace. Nobody 
asks what I should like ; nobody thinks about me and Percival.” 

“ Oh, indeed! I wasn’t aware,” said Mrs. Blake; “ when is that to 
come off? I daresay you will look very well in orange blossoms and a 
pinafore ! ” 

“Oh! you think I’m too young,do you? Buta little while ago you 
were always saying that I was grown up, and oughtn’t to want any more 
childish games. What was I to dot” 

“ Upon my word!” exclaimed Mrs. Blake; “I'll buy you a doll for 
a birthday present, to keep you out of mischief.” 

“Too late,” said Lottie, from the rug. She burst into sudden laugh- 
ter, loud but not unmelodious. “ What rubbish we are talking! seven- 
teen to-morrow, and Addie is nearly twenty ; and sometimes I think I 
must be a hundred!” 

“Well, you are talking nonsense now!” Mrs. Blake exclaimed. 
“Why, you baby! only last November you would go into that wet 
meadow by the Rectory to play trap-and-ball with Robin and Jack. 
And such a fuss as there was if one wanted to make you the least tidy 
and respectable.” 

“ Was that last November?” Lottie stared thoughfully into space. 
“Queer that last November should be so many years ago, isn’t it? 
Poor little Cock Robin! I met him in the lane the day before he went 
away. They will keep him in jackets, and he hates them so! I laughed 
at him, and told him to be a good little boy and mind his book. He 
didn’t seem to like it, somehow.” 

“T dare say he didn’t,” said Addie, who had been silently recovering 
herself ; “ there’s no mistake about it when you laugh at anyone.” 

“ There shall be no mistake about anything I do,” Lottie asserted. 
“I’m going to bed now.” She sprang to her feet, and stood looking at 
her sister : “ What jolly hair you’ve got, Addie!” 

“ Yours is just as thick, or thicker,” said Addie. 

“ Each individual hair is a good deal thicker, if you mean that. 
‘ Blue-black, lustrous, thick like horse-hairs!’ That’s what Percy quoted 
to me one day when I was grumbling, and I said I wasn’t sure he wasn't 
rude. Addie, are Horace and Percival fond of each other?” 

“How can I tell? I suppose so,” 

“T have my doubts,” said Lottie, sagely. “Why should they be! 
There must be something queer, you know, or why doesn’t that stupid 
old man at Brackenhill treat Percival as the eldest? Well, good night.” 
And Lottie went off, half-saying, half-singing, “ Who killed Cock Robin! 
I, said the Sparrow—with my bow andarrow.” And with a triumphant 
outburst of “ J killed Cock Robin!” she banged the door after her. 
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There was a pause. Then Addie said, “Seventeen to-morrow ! 
Mamma, Lottie really is grown up now.” 

“Ts she?” Mrs. Blake replied doubtfully. ‘Time she should be, 
I’m sure!” 

Lottie had been a sore trial to her mother. Addie was pretty as a 
child, tolerably presentable even at her most awkward age, glided gradu- 
ally into girlhood and beauty, and finally “came out” completely to 
Mrs. Blake’s satisfaction. But Lottie at fifteen or sixteen was her 
despair—“ exactly like a great unruly boy,” she lamented.- She dashed 
through her lessons fairly well, but the moment she was released she was 
unendurable. She whistled, she sang at the top of her voice, and 
plunged about the house in her thick boots, till she could be off to join 
the two boys at the Rectory, her dear friends and comrades. Robin 
Wingfield, the elder, was her junior by rather more than a year; and 
this advantage, especially as she was tall and strong for her age, enabled 
her fully to hold her own with them. Nor could Mrs. Blake hinder 
this friendship, as she would gladly have done, for her husband was on 
Lottie’s side. 

“Let the girl alone,” he said. “Too big for this sort of thing? 
Rubbish! The milliner’s bills will come in quite soon enough. And 
what’s amiss with Robin and Jack? Good boys as boys go, and she’s 
another, and if they like to scramble over hedges and ditches together— 
let them. For heaven’s sake, Caroline, don’t attempt to keep her at 
home—she’ll certainly drive me crazy if you do. No one ever banged 
doors as Lottie does—she ought to patent the process. Slamsthem with 
a crash which jars the whole house, and yet manages not to latch them, 
and the moment she is gone they are swinging backwards and forwards 
till I’m almost out of my senses. Here she comes downstairs, like a 
thunderbolt. Lottie, my dear girl, I’m sure it’s going to be fine ; better 
run out and look up those Wingfield boys, I think.” 

So the trio spent long half-holidays rambling in the fields; and on 
these occasions Lottie might be met, an immense distance from home, in 
the shabbiest clothes, and wearing a red cap of Robin’s tossed carelessly 
on her dark hair. Percival once encountered them on one of these ex- 
peditions. Lottie’s beauty was still pale and unripe, like those sheathed 
buds which will come suddenly to their glory of blossom, not like rose- 
buds which have a loveliness of their own; but the young man was 
struck by the boyish mixture of shyness and bluntness with which she 
greeted him, and attracted by the great eyes which gazed at him from 
under Robin’s shabby cap. When he and Horace went to the Blakes’ 
he amused himself idly enough with the schoolgirl, while his cousin 
flirted with Addie. He laughed one day when Mrs. Blake was unusu- 
ally troubled about Lottie’s apparel, and said something about “ a sweet 
neglect.” But the soul of Lottie’s mamma was not to be comforted with 
Scraps of poetry. How could it be, when she had just arraigned her 
daughter on the charge of having her pockets bulging hideously, and had 
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discovered that those receptacles overflowed with a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of odds and ends, the accumulations of weeks, tending to show that 
Lottie and Cock Robin, as she called him, had all things in common? 
How could it be, when Lottie was always outgrowing her garments in 
the most ungainly manner, so that her sleeves seemed to retreat in 
horror from her wrists and from her long hands, tanned by sun and 
wind, seamed with bramble-scratches, and smeared with schoolroom ink ? 
Once Lottie came home with an unmistakeable black eye, for which 
Robin’s cricket-ball was accountable. Then, indeed, Mrs. Blake felt that 
her cup of bitterness was full to overflowing, though Lottie did assure 
her, “ You should have seen Jack’s eye last April; his was much more 
swollen, and all sorts of colours, than mine.” It was impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that Jack must have been, to say the least of it, 
unpleasant to look at. Percival happened to come to the house 
just then, and was tranquilly amused at the good lady’s despair. It 
was before the Blakes knew much of Horace, and she had not yet 
discovered -that Percival’s cousin was so much more friendly than 
Percival himself, so she made the latter her confidant. He recom- 
mended a raw beefsteak with a gravity worthy of a Spanish grandee. 
He was not allowed to see Lottie, who was kept in seclusion as 
being half-culprit, half-invalid, and wholly unpresentable ; but as he 
was going away the servant gave him a little note in Lottie’s boyish 
scrawl :— 

“ Dear Percival—Mamma was cross with Robin and sent him away 
do tell him I’m all right, and he is not to mind he will sure to be about 
somewhere It is very stupid being shut up here Addie says she can’t go 
running about giving messages to boys and Papa said if he saw him he 
should certainly punch his head so please tell him he is not to bother 
himself about me I shall soon be all right.” 

Percival went away, smiling a little at his letter, and at Lottie her- 
self, Just as he reached the first of the fields which were the short cut 
from the house, he spied Robin lurking on the other side of the hedge, 
with Jack at his heels. He halted, and called “ Robin ! Robin Wingfield ! 
I want to speak to you.” 

The boy hesitated. ‘“ There’s a gate farther on.” 

Coming to the gate, Percival rested his arms on it, and looked at 
Robin. The boy was not big for his age, but there was a good deal of 
cleverness in his upturned freckled face. 

“T’ve a message for you,” said the young man. 

“ From her?” Robin indicated the Blakes’ house with a jerk of his 
head, 

“Yes. She asked me to tell you that she is all right, though, of 
course, she can’t come out at present. She made sure I should find you 
somewhere about.” 

Robin nodded. “I did try to hear how she was; but tha‘ old 
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“Meaning my friend Mrs. Blake?” said young Thorne. “ Ah! 
Hardly civil, perhaps—but forcible.” 

“ Well—Mrs. Blake then—caught me in the shrubbery, and pitched 
into me. Said I ought to be ashamed of myself. Supposed I should be 
satisfied when I’d broken Lottie’s neck. Told me Id better not show my 
face there again.” 

“Well,” said Percival, “you couldn’t expect Mrs. Blake to be par- 
ticularly delighted with your afternoon’s work. And, Wingfield, though 
I was especially to tell you that you were not to vex yourself about it, 
you really ought to be more careful. Knocking a young lady’s eye half 
out——” 

“ Young lady!” in a tone of intense scorn. “ Lottie isn’t a young 
lady.” 

“Oh ! isn’t she?” said Percival. 

“T should think not, indeed!” And Robin eyed the big young man 
who was laughing at him, as if he meditated wiping out the insult to 
Lottie then and there. But even with Jack, his sturdy satellite, to help, 
it was not to be thought of. “She’s a brick !” said Cock Robin, half to 
himself. 

“No doubt,” said Percival. ‘“ But, as I was saying, it isn’t exactly 
the way to treat her. At least—I don’t know; upon my word, I don’t 
know,” he soliloquised. ‘“ Judging by most women’s novels, from Jane 
Eyre downwards, the taste for muscular bullies prevails. Robin may be 
the coming hero—who knows !—and courtship commencing with a black 
eye the future fashion. Well, Robin, any answer?” 

“Tell her I hope she'll soon be all right. Shall you see her?” 

“T can see that she gets any. message you want to send.” 

Robin groped among his treasures. ‘Look here ; I brought away her 
knife that afternoon. She lent it me. She'd better have it ; it’s got four 
blades ; she may want it, perhaps.” 

Percival dropped the formidable instrument carelessly into his pocket. 
“She shall have it. And, Robin, you’d better not be hanging about here 
—Lottie says so. You'll only vex Mrs. Blake.” 

“ All right,” said the boy ; and went off, with Jack after him. 

Percival, who was staying in the neighbourhood, went straight home, 
tied up a parcel of books he thought might amuse Lottie in her im- 
prisonment, and wrote a note to go with them. He was whistling 
softly to himself as he wrote, and, if the truth be told, had a fair vision 
floating before his eyes—a girl of whom Lottie had reminded him by sheer 
force of contrast. Still he liked Lottie in her way. He was young 
enough to enjoy the easy sense of patronage and superiority which 
made the words flow so pleasantly from his pen. Never had Lottie 
seemed to him so utterly a child as immediately after his talk with her 
boy friend. 

“ Here are some books,” said the hurrying pen, “which I think you 
will like, if your eye is not so bad as to prevent your reading. Robin 
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was keeping his disconsolate watch close by, as you foretold, and asked 
anxiously after you, so I gave him your message and dismissed him. He 
especially charged me to send you the enclosed—knife I believe he called 
it ; it looks to me like a whole armoury of deadly weapons—which he 
seemed to think would be a comfort to you in your affliction. [I sin- 
cerely hope it may prove so. I was very civil to him, remembering 
that I was your ambassador; but if he isn’t a little less rough with 
you in future, I shall be tempted to adopt Mr. Blake’s plan if I 
happen to meet your friend again. You really mustn’t let him damage 
those eyes of yours in this reckless fashion. Mrs, Blake was nearly heart- 
broken this morning.” 

He sent his parcel off, and speedily ceased to think of it. And 
Lottie herself might have done the same, not caring much for his books, 
but for four little words—“ those eyes of yours.” Had Percival written 
“ your eyes,” it would have meant nothing; but “those eyes of yours” 
implied notice, nay, admiration. Again and again she looked at the 
thick paper, with the crest at the top, and the vigorous lines of writing 
below ; and again and again the four words, “ those eyes of yours,” seemed 
to spring into ever clearer prominence. She hid the letter away with a 
sudden comprehension of the roughness of her pencil scrawl which it 
answered, and began to take pride in her looks when they least deserved 
it. Only a day or two before she had envied Robin the possession of 
sight a little keener than her own; but now she smiled to think that 
Percival Thorne would never have regretted injury to “ those eyes of 
yours,” had she owned Robin’s light grey orbs. 

Her transformation had begun. The knife was still a treasure, but 
she was ashamed of her delight in it. She breathed on the shining 
blades, and rubbed them to brightness again; but she did it stealthily, 
with a glance over her shoulder first. She went rambling with Robin and 
Jack, but not when she knew that Percival Thorne was in the neighbour- 
hood. She was very sure of his absence on the November day; to which 
her mother had alluded, when she had insisted on playing trap-and-ball, 
in the Rectory meadows. Mrs. Blake did not realive it, but it was 
almost the last day of Lottie’s old life. At Christmas time they were 
asked to stay for a few days at a friend’s house, There was to bea 
dance; and the hostess, being Lottie’s godmother, pointedly included her 
in the invitation, so Mrs. Blake and Addie did what they could to im- 
prove their black sheep’s appearance. 

Lottie, dressed for the eventful evening, was left alone for a moment 
before the three went down. She felt shy, dispirited, and sullen. Her 
ball dress encumbered and constrained her. “I hate it all,” she said to 
herself, beating impatiently with her foot upon the ground. Something 
moving caught her eye ; it was her reflection in a mirror. She paused 
and gazed in wonder. Was this slender girl, arrayed in a cloud of semi- 
transparent white, really herself—the Lottie who only a few days before 
had raced Robin Wingfield home across the fields, had been the first 
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over the gap and through the ditch into the Rectory meadow, and had 
rushed away with the Noveniber rain-drops driving in her face? She 
gazed on ; the transformation had its charms after all. But the shadow 
came back. 

“ It’s no use—Addie’s prettier than I ever shall be—I must be second 
all my life. Second! IfI can’t be A 1, I'd as soon be Z 1,000! I 
won't go about to bea foil to her. I’d ten times rather race with Robin ; 
and I will, too! They shan’t coop me up, and make a young lady of 
me!” 

She caught the flash of her indignant glance in the glass, and paused. 

“ Those eyes of yours !” 

Must she be second all her life? Had she not a power and witchery 
of her own? Might she not even distance Addig in the race? ‘I’ve 
more brains than she has,” mused Lottie. 

Her heart was beating fast as they came downstairs. They had only 
arrived by a late train, which gave them just time to dress; and Mrs. 
Blake had rather exceeded the allowance, so that most of the guests had 
arrived, and the first quadrille was nearly ended as they came in. Lottie 
followed her mother and Addie as they glided through the crowd; and 
when they paused she stood, shy and fierce, casting lowering glances 
around. She heard their hostess say to some onc— 

“Do let me find you a partner.” 

A well-known voice replied, “ Not this time, thank you, I’m going 
to try to find one for myself ;” and Percival stood before her, looking, to 
her girlish fancy, more of a hero than ever in the evening dress which 
became him well. The perfectly-fitting gloves, the flower in his coat, a 
dozen little things which she could not define, made her feel uncouth and 
anxious, fascinated and frightened, all at once. Had he greeted her in 
the patronising way in which he had talked to her of old, she would 
have been deeply wounded ; but he asked her for the next dance more 
ceremoniously, she knew, than Horace would have asked Addie, Still 
she trembled as they moved off. They had scarcely met since her note 
to him. Suppose he alluded to it, asked after her black eye, and inquired 
whether she had derived any benefit from the beefsteak! Nothing more 
natural, and yet if he did Lottie felt that she should hate him. “I know 
I should do something dreadful,” she thought; “scratch his face, and 
then burst out crying most likely. Oh, what would become of me! I 
should be ruined for life! I should have to shut myself up, never see 
anyone again, and emigrate with Robin directly he was old enough.” 

Percival did not know his danger, but he escaped it. The fatal 
thoughts were in his mind while Lottie was planning her disgrace and 
exile; but he merely remarked that he liked the first waltz, and should 
they start at once, or wait a moment till a couple or two dropped out? 

“TI don’t know whether I can waltz,” said Lottie doubtfully. 

“ Weren't you ever tortured with dancing lessons?” 

“Oh, yes! But I’ve never tried at a party. Suppose we go bump- 
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ing up against everybody, like that fat man and the little lady in pink— 
the two who are just stopping.” 

“ T assure you,” said Percival gravely, “that I do not dance at all 
like that fat man. And if you dance like the lady in pink, I shall be 
more surprised than I have words to say. Now?” 

They were off. Percival knew that he waltzed well, and had an idea 
that Lottie would prove a good partner. Nor was he mistaken. She 
had been fairly taught, much against her will, had a good ear for time, 
and, thanks to many a race with Robin Wingfield, her energy was almost 
terrible. They spun swiftly and silently round, unwearied while other 
couples dropped out of the ranks to rest and talk. Percival was well 
pleased. It is true that he had memories of waltzes with Sissy Langton, 
of more utter harmony, of sweeter grace, of delight more perfect, though 
far more fleeting. But Lottie, with her steady swiftness and her strong 
young life, had a charm of her own which he was not. slow to recognise. 
She would hardly have thanked him for accurately classifying it, for, as 
she danced, she felt that she had discovered a new joy. Her old life 
slipped from her like a husk. Friendship with Cock Robin was an evi- 
dent absurdity. It is true she was angry with herself, that, after fight- 
ing so passionately for freedom, she should voluntarily bend her proud 
neck beneath the yoke. She foresaw that her mother and Addie would 
triumph, she felt that her bondage to Mrs. Grundy would often be irk- 
some; but here was the first instalment of her wages in this long waltz 
with Percival. She fancied that the secret of her pleasure lay in the 
two words, “with Percival.” In her ignorance she thought that she was 
tasting the honeyed fire of love, when, in truth, it was the sweetness of 
conscious success. Before the last notes of that enchanted music died 
away, she had cast her girlish devotion, “ half in a rapture and half in a 
rage,” at her partner’s feet, while he stood beside her calm and self- 

He would have been astounded, and perhaps almost dis- 
gusted, had he known what was passing through her mind. 

Love at sixteen is generally only a desire to be in love, and seeks 
not so much a fit as a possible object. Probably Lottie’s passion 
offered as many assurances of domestic bliss as could be desired at 
her age. 

Percival was dark, foreign-looking, and handsome; he had an in- 
teresting air of reserve, and no apparent need to practise small economies. 
His clothes fitted him extremely well; and at times he had a way of 
standing proudly aloof, which was worthy of any hero of romance. No 
settled occupation would interfere with picnics and balls ; and, to crown 
all, had he not said to her, “Those eyes of yours”? Were not these 
ample foundations for the happiness of thirty or forty years of 
marriage ¢ 

Percival, meanwhile, wanted to be kind to the childish half-tamed 
Lottie, who had attracted his notice in the fields, and trusted him with 
her generous message to Robin Wingfield. The girl fancied herself 
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immensely improved by her white dress but, had Thorne been a painter, 
he would have sketched her as a pale vision of Liberty, with loosely- 
knotted hair, and dark eyes glowing under Robin’s red cap. He was 
able coolly to determine the precise nature of his pleasure in her society, 
but he knew that it was a pleasure. And Lottie, when she fell asleep 
that night, clasped a card which was rendered priceless by the frequent 
recurrence of his initials. 

Her passion transformed her. Her vehement spirit remained, but 
everything else was changed. Her old dreams and longings were cast 
out by the new. She laughed with Mrs. Blake and Addie; but under 
the laughter she hid her love, and cherished it in ‘fierce and solitary 
silence. Yet even to herself the transformation seemed so wonderful 
that she could hardly believe in it, and acted the rough girl now and 
then with the idea that otherwise they must think her a consummate 
actress, morning, noon, and night. For some months no great event 
marked the record of her unsuspected passion. It might, perhaps, have 
run its course, and died out harmlessly in due time, but for an unlucky 
afternoon, about a week before her birthday, when Percival uttered some 
thoughtless words which woke a tempest of doubt and fear in Lottie’s 
heart. She did not question his love ; but she caught a glimpse of his pride, 
and felt as if a gulf had opened between her and her dream of happiness. 

Percival was calling. at the house on the eventful day which was 
destined to influence Lottie’s fate and his own. He was in a happy 
mood, well pleased with things in general, and, after his own fashion, 
inclined to be talkative. When visitors arrived, and Addie exclaimed 
“Mrs. Pickering and that boy of hers—Oh, bother !” she spoke the feel- 
ings of the whole party; and Percival, from his place by the window, 
looked across at Lottie and shrugged his shoulders expressively. Had 
there been time he would have tried to escape into the garden with his 
girl friend ; but, as that was impossible, he resigned himself to his fate 
and listened while Mrs. Pickering poured forth her rapture, concerning 
her son’s prospects, to Mrs. Blake. An uncle, who was the head of a 
great London firm, had offered the young man a situation, with an implied 
promise of a share in the business later. “Such a subject for con. 
gratulation!” the good lady exclaimed, beaming on her son, who sat 
silently turning his hat in his hands, and looking very pink. “Such 
an opening for William! Better than having a fortune left him, I call 
it, for it is such a thing to have an occupation. Every young man should 
be brought up to something, in my opinion.” 

Mrs. Blake, with a half-glance at Addie and a thought of Horace, 
suggested that heirs to landed estates 

“Well, yes.” Mrs. Pickering agreed with her. Country gentlemen 
often found so much to do in looking after their tenants, and making 
improvements, that she would not say anything about them. But young 


men with small incomes and no profession—she should be sorry if a son 
0: hers 
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“Like me, for instance,” said Percival, looking up. “I’ve a small 
income, and no profession.” 

Mrs. Pickering, somewhat confused, hastened to explain that she 
meant nothing persona). 

“ Of course not,” he said; “I know that. I only mentioned it because 
I think an illustration stamps a thing on people’s memories.” 

“ But, Percival,” Mrs. Blake interposed, “I must say that in this I 
agree with Mrs. Pickering. I do think it would be better if you had 
something to do—I do indeed.” She looked at him with an air of 
affectionate severity. “I speak as your friend, you know.” (Percival 
bowed his gratitude.) ‘TI really think young people are happier when 
they have a settled occupation.” 

“T dare say that is true, as a rule,” he said. 

“ But you don’t think you would be?” questioned Lottie. 

He turned to her with a smile. ‘ Well, I doubt it. Of course I 
don’t know how happy I might be if I had been brought up to a profes- 
sion.” He glanced through the open window at the warm loveliness of 
June. “At this moment, for instance, I might have been writing a 
sermon, or cutting off a man’s leg. But, somehow, I am very well satisfied 
as I am.” 

“Oh! if you mean to make fun of it——” Mrs. Blake began. 

“ But I don’t,” Percival said quickly. “I may laugh, but I’m in 
earnest too. I have plenty to eat and drink—I can pay my tailor, and 
still have a little money in my pocket—I am my own master. Some- 
times I ride—another man’s horse—if not I walk, and am just as well 
content. I don’t smoke—I don’t bet—I have no expensive tastes. 
What could money do for me that I should spend the best years of my 
life in slaving for it?” 

“ That may be all very well for the present,” said Mrs. Blake. 

“ Why not for the future too? Oh, I have my dream for the future 
too.” 

“ And, pray, may one ask what it is?” said Mrs. Pickering, looking 
down on him from the height of William’s prosperity. 

“ Certainly,” he said. ‘Some day I shall leave England, and travel 
leisurely about the Continent. I shall have a sky over my head, com- 
pared with which this blue is misty and pale. I shall gain new ideas. I 
shall get grapes, and figs, and melons very cheap. There will be a little 
too much garlic in my daily life—even such a destiny as mine must have 
its drawbacks—but think of the wonderful scenery J shall see, and the 
queer, beautiful out-of-the-way holes and corners I shall discover! And 
in years to come I shall rejoice, without envy, to hear that Mr. Blake 
has bought a large estate, and gains prizes for fat cattle, while my friend 
here has been knighted on the occasion of some City demonstration.” 

Young Pickering, who had been listening open-mouthed to the other's 
fluent and tranquil speech, reddened at the allusion to himself, and 


dropped his hat. 
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“ At that rate you must never marry,” said Mrs. Blake. 

Percival thoughtfully stroked his lip. “ You think I should not find a 
wife to share my enjoyment of a small income?” 

“Marry a girl with lots of money, Mr. Thorne,” said the future Sir 
William, feeling it incumbent on him to take part in the conversation. 

“Not I!” Percival’s glance made the lad’s hot face yet hotter. 
“That's the jast thing I will do. If a man means to work he may 
marry whom he will. But if he has made up his mind to be idle he is a 
contemptible cur if he will let his wife keep him in his idleness.” He 
spoke very quietly in his soft voice, and leaned back in his chair. 

“ Well, then, you must never fall in love with an heiress,” said Mrs. 
Blake. 

“Or you must work and win her,” Lottie suggested almost in a 
whisper. 

He smiled, but slightly shook his head, with a look which she fancied 
meant “ Too late.” Mrs. Pickering began to tell the latest Fordborough 
scandal, and the talk drifted into another channel. 

Lottie had listened as she always listened when Percival spoke, but 
she had not attached any peculiar meaning to his words. But an hour 
or so later, when he was gone, and she was loitering in the garden just 
outside the window, Addie, who was within, made some remark in a 
laughing tone. Lottie did not catch the words, but Mrs. Blake’s reply 
was distinct and not to be mistaken, “ William Pickering indeed! No, 
with your looks and your expectations you girls ought to marry really 
well.” Lottie stood aghast. They would have money, then? She had 
never thought about money. She would be an heiress? And Percival 
would never marry an heiress—he could not—had he not said so? How 
gladly would she have given him every farthing she possessed! And 
was her fortune to be a barrier between them for ever? Every syllable 
that he had spoken was made clear by this revelation, and rose up before 
her eyes as a terrible word of doom. But she was not one to be easily 
dismayed, and her first cry was, ‘‘ What shall I do?” Lottie’s thoughts 
turned always to action, not to endurance, and she was resolved to break 
down the barrier, let the cost be what it might. Her talk with Godfrey 
Hammond gave a new interest toher romance, and new strength to her 
determination. Since her hero was disinherited and poor, and she, though 
rich, would be poor in all she cared to have if she were parted from him, 
might she not tell him so, when she saw him on her birthday ? She thought 
it would be easier to speak on the one day when in girlish fashion she 
would be queen. She would not think of her own pride because his pride 
was dear to her. She could not tell what she would say or do—she only 
knew that her birthday should decide her fate. And her heart was 
beating fast in hope and fear the night before, when she banged the door 
after her, and went off to bed, sublimely ready to renounce the world for 
Percival, 
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CHAPTER III. 


Deap MEN TELL No TALES—ALFRED THORNE’S IS TOLD BY THE 
WRITER. 


Mr. Tuorne, of Brackenbill, was a miserable man, who went through 
the world with « morbidly sensitive spot in his nature. A touch on it 
was torture, and unfortunately the circumstances of his daily life con- 
tinually chafed it. 

It was only a common form of selfishness carried to excess. ‘I don’t 
want much,” he would have said, truly enough, for Godfrey Thorne had 
never been grasping, “ but let it be my own.” He could not enjoy any- 
thing, unless he knew that he might waste it if he liked. The highest 
good, fettered by any condition, was in his eyes no good at all. Bracken- 
hill was dear to him because he could leave it to whom he would. He 
was seventy-six, and had spent his life in improving his estate; but he 
prized nothing about it so much as his right to give the result of his life’s 
work to the first beggar he might chance to meet. It would have made 
him still happier if he could have had the power of destroying Bracken- 
hill utterly, of wiping it off the face of the earth, in case he could not find 
an heir who pleased him, for it troubled him to think that some man 
must have the land after him, whether he wished it or not. 

Godfrey Hammond had declared that no one could conceive the ex- 
quisite torments Mr. Thorne would endure if he owned an estate with a 
magnificent ruin on it, some unique and priceless relic of bygone days. 
“ He should be able to see it from his window,” said Hammond, “ and 
it should be his, as far as law could make it, while he should be con- 
tinually conscious that in the eyes of all cultivated men he was merely 
its guardian. People should write to the newspapers, asserting boldly 
that the public had a right of free access to it, and old gentlemen with 
antiquarian tastes should find a little gap in a fence, and pen indignant 
appeals to the editor, demanding to be immediately informed whether a 
monument of national, nay, of world-wide interest, ought not, for the sake 
of the public, to be more carefully protected from injury. Local archzo- 
logical societies should come and read papers in it. Clergymen, wishing 
to combine a little instruction with the pleasures of a school-feast, should 
arrive with van-loads of cheering boys and girls, a troop of ardent 
teachers, many calico flags, and a brass band. Artists, keen-eyed and 
picturesque, each with his good-humoured air of possessing the place so 
much more truly than any mere country gentleman ever could, should 
come to gaze and sketch. Meanwhile Thorne should remark about twice 
a week, that of course he could pull the whole thing down if he liked ; to 
which everyone should smile assent, recognising an evident but utterly 
unimportant fact. .And then,” said Hammond solemnly, “when all the 
archeologists were eating and drinking, enjoying their own theories, and 
picking holes in their neighbours’ discoveries, the bolt should fall in the 
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shape of an announcement that Mr. Thorne had sold the stones as build- 
ing materials, and that the workmen had already removed the most 
ancient and interesting part. After which he would go slowly to his 
grave, dying of his triumph and a broken heart.” 

It was all quite true, though Godfrey Hammond might have added 
that all the execrations of the antiquarians would hardly have added to 
the burden of shame and remorse of which Mr. Thorne would have felt 
the weight before the last cart carried away its load from the trampled 
sward ; that he would have regretted his decision every hour of his life ; 
and if by a miracle he could have found himself once more with the fatal 
deed undone, he would have rejoiced for a moment, suffered his old tor- 
ment for a little while, and then proceeded to do it again. 

For a great part of Mr. Thorne’s life, the boast of his power over 
Brackenhill had been on his lips more frequently than the twice a week 
of which Hammond talked. Of late years it had not been so. He had 
used his power to assure himself that he possessed it, and gradually 
awoke to the consciousness that he had lost it by thus using it. 

He had had three sons—Maurice, a fine, high-spirited young fellow ; 
Alfred, good-looking and good-tempered, but indolent; James, a slim, 
sickly lad, who inherited from his mother a fatal tendency to decline. 
She died while he was a baby, and he was petted from that time forward. 
Godfrey Thorne was well satisfied with Maurice; but was always at war 
with his second son, who would not take orders and hold the family 
living. They argued the matter till it was too late for Alfred to go into 
the army, the only career for which he had expressed any desire; and 
then Mr. Thorne found himself face to face with a gentle and lazy 
resistance, which threatened to be a match for his own hard obstinacy. 
Alfred didn’t mind being a farmer. But his father was troubled about 
the necessary capital, and doubted his son’s success. “You will go on 
after a fashion for a few years, and then all the money will have slipped 
through your fingers. You know nothing of farming.” ‘“ That's true,” 
said Alfred. “And you are much too lazy to learn.” “,That’s very 
likely,” said the young man. So Mr. Thorne looked about him for some 
more eligible opening for his troublesome son; and Alfred meanwhile, 
with his handsome face and honest smile, was busy making love to Sarah 
Percival, the Rector’s daughter. 

The little idyll was the talk of the villagers before it came to the 
Squire’s ears. When he questioned Alfred, the young man confessed it 
readily enough. He loved Miss Percival, and she didn’t mind waiting. 
Mr. Thorne was not altogether displeased ; for, though his intercourse 
with the Rector was rather stormy and uncertain, they happened to be on 
tolerable terms just then. Sarah was an only child, and would have a 
little money at Mr. Percival’s death, and Alfred was much more sub- 
missive and anxious to please his father under these altered circumstances. 
The young people were not to consider themselves engaged, Miss Percival 
being only eighteen and Alfred one-and-twenty. But if they were of the 
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same mind later, when the latter should be in a position to marry, it 
was understood that neither his father nor Mr. Percival would oppose it. 

Unluckily a parochial question arose near Christmas time, and the 
Squire and the clergyman took different views of it. Mr. Thorne went 
about the house with brows like a thunder-cloud, and never opened his 
lips to Alfred except to abuse the Rector. “You'll have to choose between 
old Percival and me one of these days,” he said more than once. “ You'd 
better be making up your mind—it will save time.” Alfred was silent. 
When the strife was at its height, Maurice was drowned while skating. 

The poor fellow was hardly in his grave before the storm burst on 
Alfred’s head. If Mr. Thorne had barely tolerated the idea of his son’s 
marriage before, he found it utterly intolerable now ; and the decree 
went forth that this boyish folly about Miss Percival must be forgotten. 
“JT can doas I like with Brackenhill,” said Mr. Thorne; “remember 
that!” Alfred did remember it. He had heard it often enough, and 
his father’s angry eyes gave it an added emphasis. “I can make an 
eldest son of James if I like, and I will if you defy me.” But nothing 
could shake Alfred. He had given his word to Miss Percival, and they 
loved each other, and he meant to keep to it. “ You don’t believe me!” 
his father thundered; “ you think I may talk, but that I shan’t do it. 
Take care!” There was no trace of any conflict on Alfred’s face; he 
loaked a little dull and heavy under the bitter storm, but that was all. 
“{ can’t help it, sir,” he said, tracing the pattern of the carpet with the 
tee of his boot as he stood ; “you will do as you please, I suppose.” “I 
suppose I shall,” said Mr. Thorne. 

So Alfred was disinherited. “ As well for this as anything else,” he 
said ; “ we couldn’t have got on long.” He had an allowance from his 
father, who declined to take any further interest in his plans. He went 
dbroad for a couple of years—a test which Mr. Percival imposed upon 
him that nothing might be done in haste; and came back, faithful as he 
went, to ask for the consent which could no longer be denied. Mr. Per- 
cival had been presented to a living at some distance from Brackenhill, 
and, as there was a good deal of glebe land attached to it, Alfred was able 
to try his hand at farming. He did so, with little loss if no gain, and 
they made one household at the Rectory. 

He never seemed to regret Brackenhill. Sarah—dark, ardent, in- 
tense—a strange contrast to his own fair, handsome face and placid indo- 
lence—absorbed all his love. Her eager nature could not rouse him to 
battle with the world, but it woke a passionate devotion in his heart ; 
they were everything to each other, and were content. When their boy 
was born the Rector would have named him Godfrey ; at any rate he 
urged them to call him by one of the old family names which had been 
borne by bygone generations of Thornes. But the young husband was 
resolved that the child should be Percival, and Percival only. ‘“ Why 
prejudice his grandfather against him fora mere name?” the Rector per- 
sisted. But Alfred shook his head : “ Percival means ail the happiness 
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of my life,” he said. So the child received his name, and the fact was 
announced to Mr. Thorne in a letter, brief and to the point like a chal- 
lenge. 

Communications with Brackenhill were few and far between. From 
the local papers Alfred heard of the rejoicings when James came of age, 
quickly followed by the announcement that he had gone abroad for the 
winter. Then he was at home again, and going to marry Miss Harriet 
Benham ; whereat Alfred smiled a little. ‘The governor must have put 
his pride in his pocket ; old Benham made his money out of composite 
candles, then retired, and has gas all over the house for fear they should 
be mentioned. Harry, as we used to call her, is the youngest of them— 
she must be eight or nine-and-twenty ; fine girl, hunts,—tried it on with 
poor Maurice ages ago. I should think she was about half as big again 
as Jim—well, yes! perhaps I am exaggerating a little. How charmed 
my father must be !—only, of course, anything to please Jim, and it’s a 
fine thing to have him married and settled.” 

Alfred read his father’s feelings correctly enough ; but Mr. Thorne 
was almost repaid for all he had endured when, in his turn, he was able 
to write and announce the birth of a boy for whom the bells had been 
set ringing as the heir of Brackenhill. Jim, with his sick fancies and 
querulous conceit ; Ms. James Thorne, with her coarsely-coloured splen- 
dour and imperious ways, faded into the background now that Horace’s 
little star had risen. 

The rest may be briefly told. Horace had a little sister who died, 
and he himself could hardly remember his father. His time was divided 
between his mother’s house at Brighton and Brackenhill. He grewslim, 
and tall, and handsome—a Thorne and not a Benham, as his grandfather 
did not fail to note. He was delicate. “ But he will outgrow that,” 
said Mrs. Middleton, and loved him the better for the care she had tc 
take of him. It was principally for his sake that she was there. She 
was a widow and had no children of her own; but when, at her brother’s 
request, she came to Brackenhill to make more of a home fur the school- 
boy, she brought with her a tiny girl—little Sissy Langton—a great- 
niece of her husband’s. 

Meanwhile, the other boy grew up in his quiet home; but death came 
there as well as to Brackenhil], and seemed to take the mainspring of the 
household in taking Sarah Thorne. Her father pined for her, and had 
no pleasure in life except in her child. Even when the old man was 
growing feeble, and it was manifest to all but the boy that he would not 
long be parted from his daughter, it was a sombre but not an unhappy 
home for the child. Something in the shadow which overhung it, in his 
grandfather’s weakness and his father’s silence, made him grave and re- 
served ; but he always felt that he was loved. No playful home name 
was ever bestowed on the little lad; but it did not matter, for, when 
spoken by Alfred Thorne, no name could be so tender as Percival. 

The Rector’s death, when the boy was fifteen, broke up the only real 
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home he was destined to know ; for Alfred was unable to settle down in 
any place for any length of time. While his wife and her father were 
alive, their influence over him was supreme: he was like the needle 
drawn aside by a powerful attraction. But now that they were gone, 
his thoughts oscillated awhile, and then reverted to Brackenhill. For 
himself he was content ; he had made his choice long ago ; but little by 
little the idea grew up in his mind that Percival was wronged, for he, at 
least, was guiltless. He secretly regretted the defiant fashion in which 
his boy had been christened, and made a feeble attempt to prove that, 
after all, Percy was an old family name. He succeeded in establishing 
that a “ P. Thorne” had once existed, who, of course, might have been 
Percy as he might have been Peter or Paul ; and he tried to call his son 
Percy, in memory of this doubtful namesake. But the three syllables 
wereas dear to the boy as the White Flag to a Bourbon. They identified 
him with the mother he dimly remembered, and proclaimed to all the 
world (that is, to his grandfather) that for her sake he counted Bracken- 
hill well lost. He triumphed, and his father was proud to be defeated. 
To this day he invariably writes himself ‘“ Percival Thorne.” 

Alfred, however, had his way on a more important point, and edu- 
cated his son for no profession, because the head of the house needed 
none. Percival acquiesced willingly enough, without a thought of the 
implied protest. He was indolent, and had little or no ambition. Since 
daily bread—and, luckily, rather more than daily bread, for he was no 
ascetic—was secured to him, since books were many, and the world was 
wide, he asked nothing better than to study them. He grew up grave, 
dreamy, and somewhat solitary in his ways. He seemed to have in- 
herited something of the Rector’s self-possessed and rather formal courtesy, 
and at twenty he looked older than his age, though his face was as smooth 
as a girl’s. 

He was not twenty-one when his father died suddenly of fever. When 
the news reached Brackenhill, the old Squire was singularly affected by 
it. He had been accustomed to contrast Alfred’s vigorous prime with 
his own advanced age, Percival’s unbroken health with Horace’s ailing 
boyhood, and to think mournfully of the probability that the old manor- 
house must go to a stranger unless he could humble himself to the son 
who had defied him. But, old as he was, he had outlived his son, and 
he was dismayed at his isolation. A whole generation was dead and 
gone ; and the two lads, who were all that remained of the Thornes of 
Brackenhill, stood far away, as though he stretched his trembling hands 
to them across their fathers’ graves. He expressly requested that. Per- 
cival should come and see him, and the young man presented himself in 
his deep mourning. Sissy, just sixteen, looked upon him as a sombre 
hero of romance, and, within two days of his coming, Mrs. Middleton 
announced that her brother was “ perfectly infatuated about that boy.” 

The evening of his arrival he stood with his grandfather on the 
terrace, looking at the wide prospect which lay at their feet—ample fields 
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and meadows, and the silvery flash of water through the willows. Then 
he turned, folded his arms, and coolly surveyed Brackenhill itself from 
endtoend. Mr. Thorne watched him, expecting some word; but when 
none came, and Percival’s eyes wandered upwards to the soft. evening 
sky, where a glimmering star hung like a lamp above the old grey manor- 
house, he said, with some amusement— 

“ Well, and what is your opinion?” 

Percival came down to earth with the greatest promptitude. 

“Tt’s a beautiful place. I’m glad to see it. I like looking over old 
houses.” 

“ Like looking over old houses ? As if it were merely a show! Isn’t 
Brackenhill more to you than any other old house?” demanded Mr. 
Thorne. 

“Oh! well, perhaps,” Percival allowed ; “I have heard my father 
talk of it, of course.” 

“Come, come! You are not such an outsider as all that,” said his 
grandfather. 

The young man smiled a little, but did not speak. 

“You don’t forget you are a Thorne, I hope,” the other went on. 
“ There are none too many of us.” 

“No,” said Percival. “I like the old house, and I can assure you, 
sir, that I am proud of both my names.” 

“Well, well; very good names. But shouldn’t you call a man a 
lucky fellow if he owned a place like this ?” 

“ My opinion wouldn’t be half as well worth having as yours,” was 
the reply. ‘“ What do you call yourself, sir?” 

“Do you think I own this place?” Mr. Thorne inquired. 

“ Why, yes; I always supposed so. Don’t you?” 

“No, I don’t!” The answer was almost a snarl. “I’m bailiff, over- 
looker, anything you like to call it. My master is at Oxford, at Christ 
Church. He won’t read, and he can’t row, so he is devoting his time to 
learning how to get rid of the money I am to save up for him. J own 
Brackenhill?” He faced abruptly round. “ All that timber is mine, 
they say. And if I cut down a stick your Aunt Middleton is at me— 
‘think of Horace.’ The place was mortgaged when I came into it. I 
pinched and saved—I freed it—for Horace. Why shouldn’t I mortgage 
it again if I please; raise money and live royally till my time comes, eh? 
They’d all be at me, dinning ‘ Horace, Horace,’ and my duty to those 
who come after me, into my ears. Look at the drawing-room fur- 
niture!” 

“The prettiest old room I ever saw,” said Percival. 

“Ah! you’reright there. But my sister doesn’t think so. It’s shabby, 
she would tell you. But does she ask me to furnish it for her? No, 
no, it isn’t worth while; mine is such a short lease. When Horace 
marries and comes into his inheritance of course it must be done up. It 
would be a pity to waste money about it now, especially as there’s a bit 
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of land lies between two farms of mine, and if I don’t go spending a lot 
in follies, I can buy it—think of that! I can buy it—for Horace /” 
Percival was guarded in his replies to this and similar outbursts ; 
and Mrs. Middleton, seeing that he showed no disposition to toady his 
grandfather, or to depreciate Horace, told Godfrey Hammond that, 
though her brother was so absurd about him, she thought he seemed a 
good sort of young man after all. “Time will show,” was the answer. 
Now this was depressing, for Godfrey had established a reputation for 


great sagacity. 














